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The R. D. Nuttall Company are now ready to market 
the “helical gear,’ designed and developed by Westinghouse 
engineers. . : 
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The helical gear has passed the ‘experimental. stage. It has. 
been tried out and demonstrated on several railway properties 
during the past four years. es 


Ordinarily we would say it is a bw lites ‘success,’ * but since 
ac absolutely eliminates all vibration and noise we say it is the — 
most “quiet success” ever introduced. “i on, +2 at 2 
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Constructive Maintenance Raises 
the Standard of Equipment 


(@ of the perplexing problems which’ progressive. 


Superintendents of equipment and master me- 
chanics have to solve is to decide when the additional 
cost paid for “extra good” material is-justified by the 
results obtained. All realize that the better the mate- 
rial the less will be the trouble experienced in 
maintaining the equipment, and all are anxious to avoid 
all the trouble possible. Unfortunately, the cost of a 
material is not a safe standard by which to judge 
performance in service. Purchasing agents often can- 
not understand why the material that is the lowest in 
price is not the cheapest to buy. Hence the men 
responsible for the safe operation of. the equipment 
should have at hand plenty of data..to-prove that it is 
excessively costly to use poor material. 

Aside from the consideration of the cost and trouble 
resulting from the use of poor-quality supplies, there is 
another which may be termed “constructive main- 
tenance.”” By this is meant the renewing of worn-out 
parts with others which are better than those replaced. 
By employing such a plan the standard of the equipment 
is continually raised so that instead of. being-.restored 
to their original condition, such essentials.as motors, 
controllers and compressors are constantly being put 
into better condition than ever before... Under high-class 
maintenance the usefulness, efficiency and life’of equip- 
ment are always on the increase. With electric railway 
equipment, where safety in operation is of the highest 
importance and the first consideration, the best is none 
too good. 


City Track Not 

an Energy Saver 

HAT the originator of the cheap automobile, him- 

self, should have recognized the value of rails for 
passenger transportation is quite an event. Indeed, 
the fact should go far to straighten out the confused 
minds of the still-numerous city officials who are suf- 
fering from the effects of the motor-bus virus. 

One does not have to go far to find a reason for 
preferring rails to rubber tires in view of the latter’s 
extremely high cost when used on heavy vehicles. 
However, it is the cost of tires rather than the economy 
of steel rails that enforces the use of track. For ex- 
ample, the very general belief that the track effects large 
energy savings is really erroneous. Indeed, the energy 
consumption of a reasonably large car in city service 
will not be greatly different whether the vehicle be on 
rails or on asphalt streets; rubber tires, of course, being 
necessary in the latter case. This rather surprising 
condition is at once explained when one considers that, 
in city service, all except a small percentage of the 
energy consumed by the car is expended in acceleration 


after stops, rolling resistance being only an incidental 
item. For example, an energy consumption of 150 watt- 
hours per ton-mile is quite common in city service 
where frequent stops are demanded. But if the stops 
are cut out in part, as in interurban service, the energy 


-consumption falls to the vicinity of 75 watt-hours per 


ton-mile in spite of the greatly increased wind resist- 
ance due to the higher speed. If the stops should be 
cut out altogether, the demand for energy becomes 
merely that required to overcome wind and rolling re- 
sistance at, say, 20 m.p.h. and the friction losses, which 
amount all told to something like 40 watt-hours per 
ton-mile for light cars, or in other words make up a 
total resistance of 20 lb. per ton. 

On rails the pure rolling resistance is almost negli- 
gible, being probably less than 1 lb. per ton, and this is 
practically the only component of energy consumption 
that would be affected if a railway car should be 
equipped with rubber tires and run upon the street 
pavement instead of smooth steel. In this case the 
total energy consumption would rise by the amount of 
the increased rolling resistance of rubber tires on pave- 
ment, and as the total resistance of rubber-tired vehicles 
on asphalt pavement has been found to about 35 lb. per 
ton at 20 m.p.h. (equivalent to about 70 watt-hours per 
ton-mile) it could be said that the difference between 
this figure and the energy consumption of 40 watt- 
hours for a free-running railway car would measure the 
loss due to the use of tires or the saving to be effected 
by the use of rails. This difference amounts to 30 
watt-hours per ton mile. The result is influenced by the 
fact that the total resistance of automobiles includes a 
relatively large component of wind resistance because of 
the relatively light weight and wind-catching form, and 
there is also a component of opposite value due to the 
practice of rigidly mounting railway wheels upon their 
axles, thus involving slippage at curves. However, since 
the two components are of opposite value they may be 
considered as offsetting each other, at least sufficiently 
for present purposes, and therefore they may be canceled 
out. 

Consequently, removal of a railway car from its rails 
and running it on the street may be considered as re- 
sulting in an increase of 30 watt-hours per ton-mile in 
energy consumption. If the car should have been in 
a city service demanding 150 watt-hours per ton-mile 
the energy input under the new conditions would be- 
come 180 watt-hours. Then if the car should be put 
back on rails the saving in energy due to the use of 
rails would be 16 per cent. Expressed in terms of cost, 
the saving of 30 watt-hours per ton-mile would be worth 
about 0.05 cent per ton-mile; or, for a 7-ton car, would 
be worth 0.35 cent per car-mile. Such a saving, al- 
though well worth consideration in these ultra-eco- 
nomical days, becomes insignificant when compared to 
the. interest charges on modern track, and in con- 
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sequence one must look to the prohibitive cost of the 
alternative device—the rubber tire—rather than to the 
inherent economy of a permanent way of steel to war- 
rant the latter’s continued existence. 


Win Walkers, Save 
Sole Leather and Make Money 


HE statement recently attributed to the president 

of the Dallas Railway, that if it comes to a point 
where fares must be raised to avoid bankruptcy he is 
through with that company, must make strange reading 
for those who profess to believe that railway men are 
looking only to abnormal profits when they seek to have 
the rates of fare advanced. However, if one is to judge 
by the results.on numerous properties which have ex- 
perimented with higher fares, one is likely to conclude 
that this is not the best way out of the difficulties which 
surround the railway industry. A striking illustration 
of this fact is given in the report of the Boston Elevated 
for last February when the receipts per revenue passen- 
ger were 8.15 cents and the cost per passenger 9.30 
cents—this, of course, including aj reasonable return on 
the investment which nowadays is regarded as part of 
the cost of service. 

In this connection it is worth while to consider one of 
the points made by Harlow C. Clark in an address before 
the New England Street Railway Club in which he stated 
that unless the electric railways make people want to 
ride they will not secure or retain that class of riders 
who do not have to ride. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that the ideal fare problem solution has not yet 
been worked out. It certainly does not appear to con- 
sist in advancing fares again and again until a great 
proportion of the profitable short-haul riders are driven 
away. The number is growing who think it is more 
likely to be found in some form of zone fare collections. 

While the best form of zone system is being deter- 
mined, there is every reason why the railways should 
give serious attention to building up their business by 
encouraging increase of the riding habit under existing 
rates of fare. Some roads already have found a happier 
turn of affairs since the return of war workers and a 
resumption of certain lines of industry. 

The only roads which cannot profit by such increased 
business are those unfortunate institutions which are 
said to find additional expense in every extra passenger 
hauled. Disregarding this class of companies, there 
should be hope in the present tendency toward haavige 
travel, and the wise manager is he who knows how to 
get the best results out of the situation. 

As President T. E. Mitten of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company said in a letter to the employees of 
that company on May 28, 1919: “Improve our salesman- 
ship so as to sell more of that which we have for sale— 
street car rides. We must sell the empty seats in the 
off-peak hours to those who now walk or use other trans- 
portation. Every person in the territory we serve is a 
possible car rider. As the common carrier for the entire 
community, we fall short of doing our full duty to the 
public if we do not make a car rider of every walker 
every automobile user and every steam railroad passens 
ah set be more conveniently and cheaply carried by 

Here, as in every instance where public favor is 
sought, the best means of reaching that end must be 
studied. The railway operator must learn to distinguish 
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between car service and service in the broadest sense. 
It is not a question of how many cars are on the street 
but of operating them when and where they are most 
needed. The conductors and motormen who run them 
must be taught how to make friends for the company. 
Now that summer is at hand there is a greater oppor- 
tunity for attracting additional business outside the 
rush hours. Many companies are said to be economi- 
zing on advertising of attractions along their lines. 
They might well consider the possibilities of attracting 
riders who are likely to be in a mood for relaxation now 
that the strenuous days of war making are over. Once 
having secured these patrons every effort should be bent 
to make of them friends who will come to the front in 
times of adversity. This is the field for the modern 
transportation salesman. ’ oT. 


“Poland 
Isn’t Lost Yet” 


Wie this slogan the Poles comforted themselves 
through many years of oppression until the day 
of glory did arrive. To-day it is the electric railway 
industry which is passing through so dark a period that 
those who claim to see even a glimmer of hope ahead 
must produce sound evidence for their slogan: “The 
electric railway isn’t lost yet.” The man who is asked 
to furnish new money cannot be convinced by arguments 
on the usefulness of electric railways as a class but 
only by facts and deductions on individual situations. 
Such individual analyses will prove that it will pay 
to put new money into a large proportion of our elec- 
trie railways. 

The largest group, namely, small and medium-size 
properties, can probably invest most profitably by in- 
troducing the one-man safety car. When bankers can 
be shown what a high return this car pays in both 
money and good-will, they will not be so chary about 
furnishing the money. Through this type of opera- 
tion many railways could get their investment in cars 
back in two or three years: Let us quote the condition 
on a property recently visited. 

This railway is in a small city of the Central States. 
It used to have the field to itself. After a jitney fever, 
competition assumed the more menacing form of small 
motor buses which now carry three times as many 
passengers as the railway! Because of turnout spac- 
ings, the railway cannot give better than a fifteen- 
minute headway whereas buses are run every two or 
three minutes. There is no hard feeling against the 
street railway company. The public simply take the 
first vehicle that offers, except those people who go to 
the end of the line, for the buses stop where the paving 
stops. Because of these very riders, the street rail- 
way had to raise its fare from 5 cents to 7 cents while 
the short-haul buses still continue at 5 cents. This 
raise in fare caused the loss of more patronage, the 40 
per cent increase producing only 12 to 15 per cent 
more revenue. To summarize: Insufficient track facil- 
ities and absence of one-man frequent-service cars are 
causing the railway to lose at least $300 a day in re-— 
ceipts. Obviously it would not take very long to return 
the outlay on an opportunity of this kind and bankers 
ought to be willing to finance it after a personal investi- 
gation of the exceptional conditions. _ pins.” 

Brooklyn’s decision to use 200 safety cars indicates” 
that this car also is suitable to the lighter lines of large 
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city systems, but such properties should find still fur- 
ther opportunities in creating an entirely new class of 
traffic through short-ride fares. When 25 per cent of 
the traffic in a city like Aberdeen comes ‘from people 
who ride less than 0.6 mile it must be clear that there 
is merit in frequent service and a graded fare which 
does not penalize the short-haul rider for the long- 
distance passenger. And why not follow also the ex- 
ample of British municipal roads in eliminating needless 
track? Surely there are cities where one route with a 
five-minute service will serve the public better than two 
routes with ten-minute headways. Also, the more agita- 
tion for the removal of duplicate track, the more will 
the public appreciate the fact that street railways are 
not uniformly profitable. 

Even the interurban, which has suffered so much 
from the automobile and the motor truck, can face the 
future with confidence. On the technical side it 
has much to hope from the automatic substation and 
from lighter cars; on the operating side, it has barely 
touched the possibilities of freight development as 
brought out so thoroughly in A. B. Cole’s recent 
analyses. 

There yet remain two groups for which, frankly 
speaking, there is no hope as commercial propositions. 
These are the tiny-town and suburban railways, usually 
the result of land promotion schemes, which should never 
have been built because of the paucity of customers. 
The former class ought to face the music and go out of 
business; the latter must ultimately meet the same fate 
unless their usefulness to the communities served justi- 
fies their being taken over as a community service. 
There is no more logic in a private operator running 
an electric railway at a continuous loss than in running 
a grocery under like circumstances. Although both are 
essential industries that fact does not bar them from 


failing through lack of customers. 
eee ae, 


Less Than Needless Conductors 


NE OF the few valid objections offered to the 

use of the modern, one-man car is that involved in 
the flagging of steam railroad crossings. For some 
rarely-used spur or unimportant crossing, it is suffi- 
cient for the operator (of one-man cars) to give a 
lookout, if there is nothing to obscure his view. At 
busy crossings where there is no flagman, it is cus- 
tomary with a two-man car for the conductor to look up 
and down the track before ordering his car across. In 
one city where there are many grade crossings the man- 
agement was very timid about adopting one-man cars 
for this reason. The usual rule about the conductor 
signaling across the crossing had always been very 
rigidly enforced and the management thought no other 
plan was possible. But when the number of flagmen 
required to protect every live crossing was checked 
against the number of really needless conductors, it was 
found that the latter exceeded by six times the number of 
conductors who had formerly been required. Nor will 
this advantage be confined to this saving in man-power, 
which can be applied to a more profitable purpose in 
giving additional service. It is obvious that when the 
crossings are flagged, the one-man cars can run over 
them without the loss of a second instead of causing the 
annoyance and delay, in fair weather or foul, which is 
inevitable when a car must be flagged across by a dis- 
mounted conductor. 
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The Electric Railway Power 
Situation as Disclosed by Census Data 


HE 1907-1912 statistics furnished by the United 

States Bureau of the Census and published in the 
issues of this paper for April 26 and May 3 furnish a 
basis for study of the power end of the electric railway 
business. Briefly stated, they show that in 1917 the 
electric railways of the country used the enormous 
total of more than 12,000,000,000 kw.-hr. of energy, 35 
and 154 per cent more than the consumptions in 1912 
and 1907 respectively. During the semi-decade ending 
with 1917 the kilowatt capacity of railway power 
houses increased 17 per cent and the output 21 per cent. 
In one section the corresponding figures were about 47 
per cent and more than 100 per cent, while of course 
some sections were much below the average. 

The data show then that there is a fair growth in 
the power business of the electric railways in spite of 
the manifest tendency on their part in some sections to 
purchase power. The facts in this connection, as dis- 
closed by the report, are these: In 1912 almost exactly 
two-thirds of the power used by the railways was 
generated by them and one-third was purchased. The 
corresponding fractions for 1917 were six-tenths and 
four-tenths. This is not surprising because in a number 
of places it is found to be cheaper to buy electrical 
energy than make it, and in almost all cases it has 
been difficult to procure capital with which to make 
extensions, such capital as was available being more 
urgently needed elsewhere than in the power plant. 

The statistics cited above lend interest to some edi- 
torial comment in a recent issue of an engineering con- 
temporary. The writer says, in substance, that trans- 
portation and not power production is the real job 
of the electric railway man. And further, apropos of 
some contemplated extensions on a large electric railway 
system, he says that it is not good business to make 
large expenditures for that which is in the nature of a 
side line when the main enterprise requires all of the 
capital that can be commanded. While in general the 
logic of this is sound, several points must not be over- 
looked. First, there is a railway plant capacity of about 
3.000,000 kw. extant. At $100 per kilowatt the corre- 
sponding investment is $300,000,000 which must be re- 
tired gradually if at all. Then there are many interur- 
ban and city lines that are not near efficient and reliable 
central stations and cannot get a satisfactory energy 
supply from an outside source even if they desire it. 
Again there are many highly economical railway plants 
which are large enough to be operated independently 
and which are being kept up to date in equipment and 
operating procedure. 

As has: been pointed out in these columns before, 
power generation economy in a modern. power plant de- 
pends largely on the load factor. Many railway com- 
panies have good plants and if they can fill in the de- 
pressions of the load line by means of industrial load 
they are in a good position to compete in economy and 
in the sale of power with the central stations. Many 
interurban companies, particularly, have been able to 
develop a lucrative power business at places along their 
lines, and there is no reason why this business should 
not increase. It is important, however, that the railway 
men who are responsible for the power supply make 
every effort to keep informed as to developments in this 
field, for rapid progress is being made in steam and elec- 
trical machinery design and manufacture. 
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Relieving Congestion in Baltimore’s 


Delivery District 


Comprehensive Plan Now Being Carried Out Is No- 
ticeably Improving Traffic Conditions, Particularly 
in the Half-Mile-Square Dense Business Region 


By L. H. PALMER 


‘Assistant to the President United Railways and Electric Company 


the business center of Baltimore had been increas- 

ing. This condition developed much more rapidly 
in recent years with the more widespread use of auto- 
mobiles. Finally the point was reached where prac- 
tically all the cars possible were being operated on Bal- 
timore and Fayette Streets, the main two east and west 
business thoroughfares of the city. 

Several causes aggravated the difficulty: (1) the 
considerable grades which are a feature of the topog- 
raphy of the city; (2) the irregularity of the harbor 
front; (3) the complicated layout of the streets; (4) the 
narrowness of the thoroughfares; (5) the lack of effi- 
cient and modern regulation and control of the traffic 
situation; (6) the restricted area of the business dis- 
trict, which is about 4 mile square, and (7) the location 
of a great proportion of the wholesale business in addi- 
tion to retail, professional, banking and other general 
business and commercial work, all in this small con- 
gested section. Much of the manufacturing is also 
done either within or on the outskirts of this restricted 
district. Baltimore has many large establishments for 
manufacturing clothing, straw hats and similar busi- 
ness which can be carried on in loft buildings, and these 
industries employ large numbers of persons in propor- 
tion to the amount of ground area occupied, compared 
with other manufacturing, such as rolling mills or 
similar industries. Much of Baltimore’s freight is 
water-borne and factories have located near the wharves 
which bound one side of the congested district. 

The officers of the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany which operates all of the city electric railway 
service in Baltimore, determined to obtain competent 
advice upon this serious problem of congestion, in the 


\OR a number of years the congestion of traffic in 


effort to arrive at a solution which would permit the 
operation of additional service into and through the 
congested downtown district and permit also of more 
efficient handling of their service for the public use. 
The congestion and the resulting delays had seriously 
affected not only the rapid movement of passengers, but 
also the regularity with which they could obtain service, 
both of these results affecting the main problem of 
furnishing more service. 

In the early part of 1917, A. L. Drum & Company, 
construction and consulting engineers, who had suc- 
cessfully solved similar problems in other cities, were 
engaged for this investigation. Exhaustive studies 
were begun in the spring of 1917 under the personal 
direction of Mr. Drum, with E. M. Maddox, resident 
engineer, in charge. The facilities and resources of the 
company, including the advice and assistance of its 
operating staff, were placed at Mr. Drum’s disposal, and 
the work was completed in the fall of 1917, when a re- 
port was submitted recommending the rerouting of 
twelve lines. The recommendations were adopted by the 
railway company. 

With one exception, this rerouting was all confined 
to the congested business district. One new through 
route from northeast to southwest Baltimore was in- 
augurated, and as a result one new operating base was 
established for this new Federal Street-Columbia Ave- 
nue line. Later, due to local conditions which developed | 
opposition, the routes of two of the lines were left un- 
changed, but the general scope and effect of the plan 
was not destroyed by this revision, although better 
results would have followed had the original recom- 
mendation been carried out. 

In summary, the rerouting was predicated upon three 


TABLE I—RUSH-HOUR SERVICE IN CARS PER HOUR AT POINTS OF MAXIMUM CONGESTION ON EACH STREET, AND INCREASE 
OR DECREASE IN CARS PER HOUR UNDER THE REROUTING PLAN 


Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
or or 
Decrease* Decrease* 
if in C. P. H. in'C; Pay 
—-Former—. —Present—. — Operated — — Operated — 


East and West East West East 


West East West East West 
Streets Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bouta 
Fayette (Charles 
to Howard)... 152 132 as 96 29 86 19 QY 
Baltimore (Gay 5 
to South)... .. 155 138 100 85 55 53 35 38 
Redwoodt 
§ te) : te to 
narles)...... 83 106 82 76 8 g 
Lombard (How- : ‘ ps 
ard to South) . 30 0 70 73 40 73 133 


*Italics indicate decrease. 
}Formerly German. 


Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
or or 
Decrease* Decrease* 
: Me On Pe Hy in OG; Pay 
—Former—~ —-Present-—~ — Operated — —Operated— 
North and North South North South North South Nort South 


South Streets Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound 


Paca (Baltimore 

to Lombard).. ie bi 86 80 86 80 
Eutaw  (Balti- 

more to Red- 


S. Howard 

(Baltimore to 

Redwoodf)... 108 121 30 45 78 76 72 63 
Park Ave. 

(Franklin to 

Redwood?) ... 61 58 70 70 9 12 15 21 
Charles (Fayette 

to Baltimore) . 48 41 12 12 86 29 75 29 
Calvert (Center 

to Pleasant) . . 56 60 56 60 
South (Red- 

woody to 

Lombard)... . 77 48 28 28 49 20 64 42 
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FIG. 1—LINES OF THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., BEFORE REROUTING 


principles, namely, (1) balancing and equalizing the 
amount of traffic on adjacent streets; (2) locating ter- 
minals outside of or on the outskirts of the congested 
district; (8) providing for turning movements at corners 
outside or on the outskirts of the congested districts. 

Consequent upon these changes, additional loop oper- 
ation was utilized in the business district, to assist in 
prompt handling of service. This was particularly de- 
sirable because the narrow streets do not lend them- 
selves to the use of crossovers for terminals. 


AT SOME POINTS THREE-QUARTERS OF 
CAR-HOURS WERE TRANSFERRED 


Fig 1, showing the routing before the changes, and 
Tables I and II contain data illustrating the congestion 
on Baltimore and Fayette Streets compared to the 
traffic on the two adjoining parallel streets to the south, 
viz., Redwood (formerly German) and Lombard Streets. 
It will also be noticed that Howard and Fayette Streets, 
and Baltimore and Howard Streets were complicated 
by turning movements which made these two inter- 


FIG. 2—BALTIMORE LINES AS REARRANGED UNDER THE 
3 REROUTING PLAN 


sections the limiting points on these two thoroughfares. 
Fig. 2, showing the routing after the changes were 
effected, together with Tables I and II, indicate how 
the use of the four parallel and adjacent streets has 
been balanced. 

At the time the rerouting study was made, 638 cars, 
or 66 per cent of the 960 cars leaving the business 
district during the maximum evening rush hours, were 
operated on Fayette and Baltimore Streets. Fifteen 
lines out of a total of twenty-four leaving this same 
district were operating practically at their maximum 
capacity, because of the congestion on these two streets. 
It was thus evident that service could not be increased 
without first relieving the existing congestion. As a 
direct result of the large number of cars on these two 
streets, the congestion at a number of intersections was 
such that the service operated through the central 
area on some of the north and south streets had been 
limited, and two of the most important intersections, 
viz., Fayette and Howard Streets, and Baltimore and 
Howard Streets, had reached their capacity. 


TABLE II—STATEMENT SHOWING TOTAL CARS PER HOUR OPER- 
ATED ON STREETS IN THE BUSINESS DISTRICT DURING 
MAXIMUM EVENING RUSH HOUR. 


Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
or or 
— Former —. —Present—~. —Decrease*— —Decrease*— 
East and East West East West East West East West 
West Streets Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound 
Lexington...... - ASS 89 Sep 89 af ee 
Saratoga....... 40 Ge 40 Las ats Ne Ste nage 
Fayettes/i.0. 6+ 196 175 147 120 49 35 265 29 
Baltimore...... 190 173 149 145 41 28 22 16 
Redwood  (for- 
merly German). 83 106 82 76 1 30 rhe 28 
Lombard....... 93 59 70 73 23 14 25 24 
Per Cent 
Increase-— Increase 
Or 4 or 
-— Former —. — Present —. —Decrease*— —Decrease*— 
North and North South North South North South North South 
South Streets Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound Bound 
Padas tices ott 19 20 82° 84 63 64,7 27332" 320 
Bi thwWeeieie oe atere F 59 59 59 59 aap OF Wig “a3 
Howard: ...0%..-% 276 239 207 175 69 64 25 27 
Park Avenue... 61 58 70 70 9 ie 15 21 
ILE yc ee eer 29 29 ae tk 
Hanover....... 35 pete S 
Charlesi:. 22-3 88 100 88 100 
ightues 13% 40 50 40 50 Pare Senn Wes 
Calvert. 2: sass 56 60 86 60 30 oe 3 54 
ilford or 
bi ners seen bro 172 107 123 87 49 20 28 19 


*Italics indicate decrease. 


TABLE III—CARS PER HOUR DURING MAXIMUM EVENING RUSH 
HOUR AT IMPORTANT INTERSECTIONS IN 
CONGESTED DISTRICT 


Cars Per Hour Decrease Per Cent 
Operated in Decrease 
at Intersection CC. sain: CPA 
Former Present Operated Operated 
Fayette Street and Howard Street.. 398 294 104 26.1 
Fayette Street and Park Avenue.. 403 359 44 10.9 
Fayette Street and Charles Street. 308 243 65 Brot 
Baltimore Street and Howard . 
Sireehomaesceee ees hee nos 438 267 171 39.0 
Baltimore Street and Charles 
GPOO Lie ere tatPTe oiled cs oes 3 298 216 82 27.5 
Baltimore Street and Light Street. . 267 185 82 30.8 
Baltimore Street and Gay Street... 293 185 108 36.9 
Redwood Street (formerly German) 
and Howard Street............. 229 145 84 36.7 
Redwood Street (formerly German) 
and South Street.............. 189 120 69 36.5 


TABLE IV—CAPACITY IN CARS PER HOUR OF FORMER MAXIMUM 
RUSH HOUR WITH ESTIMATED MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
UNDER REROUTING PLAN 


Former Present 
Routing, Routing, 
Former Maximum Per Cent 
Sections of the City Served Service Service Increase 
IN OREINGBRREE ERIN On tan yieiigte cs es 244 356 45.9 
NOréliweater cyte sree ice vee ee bee 341 462 3505 
Southwest.............. eNO acto. 153 258 68.6 
Southedstn esa ese. f oat 222 327 47.3 
OUR ee 2 sour « €5E¥ ’ 960 1403 46.1 
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To quote from the report: “The proposed system of 
routing contemplates only such changes as are neces- 
sary to relieve the present congestion in order to pro- 
vide for increasing the service on all existing car lines, 
and at the same time providing all patrons of the street 
cars with direct service and reasonably good delivery 
with the least possible inconvenience due to the neces- 
sity for changing existing conditions. 

“In order not radically to change existing conditions 
and to obtain reasonably good delivery, it is necessary 
that the east and west delivery be maintained on a ma- 
jority of the lines entering the delivery district. The 
relief in congestion on the main downtown streets of 
Baltimore is accomplished principally by a more equal 
distribution of the cars on the east and west streets 
utilizing the now unused capacity on Redwood (for- 
merly German) and Lombard Streets and eliminating as 
far as possible the curving movement of cars so as to 
reduce the con- 
gestion at street 
intersections 
in the delivery 
district. 

“Under the 
proposed system 
of routing the 
total track ca- 
pacity of the de- 
livery district is 
increased about 
46 per cent, as 
shown in Table 
IV, on page 
1083, and the 
traffic is so dis- 
tributed that 
every line has 
sufficient avail- 
able capacity to 
provide for sev- 


rush hours, equivalent to 19 per cent of the car move- 
ment, and westbound, thirty-six cars per hour, equiva- 
lent to about 27 per cent of the present movement. On 
Baltimore Street, eastbound, it was estimated at fifty- 
five cars per hour, during the maximum rush hour, or 
about 35 per cent of the present movement; and west- 
bound fifty-three cars or about 38 per cent. Similarly 
at the Fayette and Howard Street intersection it was 
104 cars during the maximum rush hour or about 26 
per cent, and at the Baltimore and Howard Street in- 
tersection, 171 cars or about 39 per cent. 

It is well known that cars curving around a corner of 
an intersection materially decrease its capacity, com- 
pared with right-angle movements; hence one of the 
effective means of improving conditions has been the 
elimination of curving movements at the congested 
points. As indicating the results to be obtained, the 
elimination was provided of 103 curved car movements 
on Fayette St. 
with an increase 
of 148 right-an- 
gle crossing 
movements. Sim- 
ilarly the elimi- 
nation of curved 
car movements 
on Baltimore St. 
was laid down 
at 142 and the 
right-angle 
crossing move- 
ments were to be 
increased by fif- 
ty-eight. 

One of the 
most serious 
problems in a re- 
vision of rout- 
ing, such as that 
undertaken in 
Baltimore, is the 


eral years’ in- 
crease before 
reaching such 
congestion as to produce the slow and irregular move- 
ment now found on Fayette and Baltimore Streets.” 

It will be noted that for each of the four sections of 
the city, as a result of the plan proposed, it was esti- 
mated that there was a considerable capacity available 
for future traffic requirements. This increased capac- 
ity was estimated at 443 cars per hour or 46 per cent. 

The estimated maximum service is based upon fewer 
maximum rush-hour cars at controlling points than now 
operated, so as not to produce the slow-moving and con- 
gested conditions now found on Fayette and Baltimore 
Streets. The number of cars allowed in the estimated 
figures on Baltimore and Fayette Streets is 140, against 
155 cars and 152 cars formerly operated at the most con- 
gested sections of these streets. The maximum number 
of cars allowed on the north and south streets crossing 
these main east and west streets is 100. 

It will be obvious that the increased capacity made 
available is more or less flexible, so that the future in- 
creases can be allotted to the lines requiring them. 

As an illustration of the results accruing from the 
rerouting it should be noted that the relief estimated 
at the point of maximum congestion, eastbound on Fay- 
ette Street, was twenty-nine cars during the maximum 


INSTALLING SPECIAL WORK AT BALTI MORE AND CALVERT STREETS 


inconvenience 
caused to pat- 
rons through moving car lines from one street to an- 
other, and unless this inconvenience can be shown to be 
measurably less than the gain to the other parts of the 
city and of the system, no good can result from making 
changes. 

At the beginning of the study it was recognized that 
Fayette and Baltimore Streets were more desirable de- 
liveries than Redwood (formerly German) and Lom- 


TABLE V.—EFFECT OF REROUTING ON PASSENGER CONVENIENCE 
AS TO POINTS OF BOARDING AND LEAVING CARS 


Total Number Per Cent 
Number of Passengers of 
of On and Off Cars Total Passengers 
Passengers Required to Change Required 
On and Off Their Place of to Change 
Cars Within Boarding and Leaving Place of Board- 
Delivery Cars Under the New ing and Leaving 
District System of Routing Cars 
Morning rush hours— , 
OM. 9 BMse deceit. 91,613 15,456 16.9 
Evening rush hours— 
4p.m.-7p.m......... 101,777 17,536 lives 
Remainder of day...... 192,214 27,554 14.3 
Total aemcent. cen: 385,604 60,546 15. 
Estimated number of 
passengers using cars 
not counted on day of 
traffic count........ 39,384 4,563 11.6 
Totalanimenienes.: 424,988 65,109 15.3 


June 7, 1919 


bard Streets, and the plan was prepared so as to affect 
the fewest possible passengers in order to give the relief 
essential properly to serve all the street car passengers 
in the city. Quoting again from the report: “In other 
words, it is the intent and purpose of this plan to serve 
the public and to afford the greatest convenience to the 
greatest number, with the least possible inconvenience 
to the small percentage of passengers affected by the 
necessary changes.” 

That this difficult problem was met is shown by the 


fact that the maximum 
number of passengers 
whose points of boarding 
and leaving .cars were 
moved one block was less 
than 9 per cent of the 
total passengers entering 
and leaving the business 
district on an average 
week day, and fewer than 
7 per cent of the total 
- passengers had their pres- 
ent points of boarding 
and leaving cars moved 
two blocks. These per- 
centages are maximum 
figures and include many 
passengers not inconven- 
ienced by the change, as 
all transfer passengers are 
included, though the large 
majority of them were 
not affected. There are 
also a number of passengers on these lines who are de- 
livered nearer their destination by the new routing 
than under the old plan, but no attempt was made 
to determine what proportion of the 7 per cent and 
9 per cent of passengers were thus benefited. 

It should be stated that under the rerouting no por- 
tion of any line was moved more than two blocks from 
its old route. 

Table V on page 1084 shows in an interesting way 
how the percentages were developed. 
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It will be obvious to all persons familiar with street 
railway operation and construction that the installation 
of the special work and the construction of the new 
track required by the rerouting was a serious task 
under war conditions. Under the terms of the ordi- 
nance, it was necessary for the company to install 
special work costing upward of $200,000, and new track 
costing upward of $60,000, within six months. To ac- 
complish this under the war conditions which existed 
during the summer and fall of 1918 was a most difficult 
task, the work compris- 
ing about 5900 ft. of 
single track constructed 
in accordance with rigid 
specifications and_ best 
modern practice. 

Special work had to 
be installed, revised or 
renewed (at twenty-seven 
locations. The plan also 
involved the abandon- 
ment, for regular opera- 
tion, of about 5500 ft. 
of single track, mostly in 
outlying sections of the 
city, due to the new 
through line. 

The actual changing 
of the routes. was. di- 


IN CONNECTION WITH BALTIMORE REROUTING 


vided into three steps, which permitted the rerouting 
to be accomplished with the mimimum of confusion to 
the public, and enabled the company to install in 
sequence the various pieces of new track and special 
work necessary. 

The changes were put into effect during the period 
from Oct. 1 to Dec. 1 and, generally speaking, there 
have been few complaints from the public, due to the 
changes in the old time routes, but on the contrary a 
noticeable improvement in the operation of cars 
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through the congested district, has resulted. The actual 
results anticipated have not yet been completely real- 
ized, due largely to increased traffic congestion. 


PUBLIC Must Co-OPERATE BY CONTROLLING VEHICULAR 
TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


This question of traffic congestion and regulation is 
among the causes aggravating the problem which con- 
fronted the United Railways & Electric Company, as 
mentioned in the second paragraph on page 1082. No 
efficient control has been established by the municipal 
authorities over the use of the streets for parking by 
vehicles; and Drum & Company in their report, by 
means of observations which they tabulated, indicate 
very clearly the difficulties imposed upon the operation 
of the cars though the failure of the city authorities to 
adopt modern, progressive methods of traffic regulation 
and control. The company has been urging this subject 
upon the attention of the authorities for a considerable 
period. 

During the hearing of the company’s 6-cent fare case 
before the Public Service Commission last winter this 
subject was brought forcibly and emphatically to the at- 
tention of the authorities and the public press, by 
testimony and graphic exhibits, and since that time 
an ordinance has been passed by the City Council, which 
will bring considerable relief when put in force. A 
gratifying feature of the situation was the fact that 
the automobile interests gave it their hearty support, 
recognizing that something had to be done for the bene- 
fit of the traveling public. One of the principal things 
accomplished is the limiting of the parking nuisance, 
and on certain streets its complete elimination during 
the afternoon rush hours. 


Cars Ready, but No Electricity 


A rapid transit electric line running between Osaka 
and Kobe, Japan, has been extending its lines which 
will be finished soon. The necessary power for operat- 
ing this extension was to be supplied by the Osaka 
Electric Company. The present increased demands for 
power from this company, however, make it impossible 
to supply the required amount to operate the transit 
system. It thus appears that the railroad company 
must look for power elsewhere, and should it fail in 
locating a proper supply, the construction of the road 
must be suspended for the time being. 


Supplement to Report 3808 


San Diego Electric Railway Adds to Figures Pre- 
sented to Railroad Commission 


N EXTENDED abstract was published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Feb. 8, 1919, of 
Application 3808, made by the San Diego Electric Rail- 
way to the California Railroad Commission asking for 
authority to increase its fares. The report went very 
extensively into the history of the property and showed 


TABLE I—SOURCE AND DISPOSITION OF THE NICKEL ON THE 
SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY FROM 1914 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE 


Item 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Source of Nickel—Income: 
Revenue from transportation.... 4.710 4.678 4.715 4.735 4.714 
Revenue from otherrailway oper- 
ations, }) eset es ocean ames . 287 0.257 0.211 0.220 0.250 
Non-operatingincome.......... 0.003 0.065 0.074 0.045 0.036 


Disposition of Bicbeb, Cue: 


Normal maintenance...... .390 .374 .342 237 -412 
Depreciation.. 1.090 1.330 1.476 155 1.404 
Power. .435 . 442 . 402 - 639 -650 
Conducting transportation... 1.415 1.386 1.328 1.421 1.487 
TAIMC Jesus. tlen.s Beek in cana ehiee .130 . 283 098 .120 . 067 
General and miscellaneous...... .442 .542 .534 - 656 .690 
Total operating expense.. sec iy! 4.357 4.180 4.771 4.710 
Taxes be i to ve ay oper- 
ation. aa, : 345 338 .366 .393 .338 
Total -outgossonccaveesa~ soon ay 247 4.695 4.546 5.164 5.048 
Net available for fixed charges... 753 .305 .454 d.164 d.048 


d Signifies deficit. 


that in spite of most conservative capitalization and ef- 
ficient management and including a return on the in- 
vestment, it was costing the company $1.406 for each $1 
of business handled. The report was prepared largely 
by E. J. Burns, of the company’s staff. 

A supplementary report has recently been presented 
to the commission showing, among other things, the es- 
timated operating expenses and revenues for the year 
1919 under the present fare, the trend of income and 
outgo since the organization of the company, etc. These 
figures are given in great detail. As a summary, the 
accompanying tables, based on a nickel, were calculated. 

A concise definition of each of the items is given in 
the report. The “investment” is the actual money in- 
vested in the property rather than the reproduction cost, 
this base being taken because the California Commis- 
sion had indicated its preference for it in its decision in 
the case of the Town of Antioch vs. Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. 


TABLE II—SOURCE AND DISPOSITION OF THE NICKEL ON THE SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY— FROM 1892 TO 1918 


Two-Year Five-Year nar se 3! Five-Year Hive Beet Re ene Twenty-seven- 
Period Period iod Period iod lod Year Period 
1892to 1893 1894 to 1898, 1899 ve 1903, 1904 to 1908, 1909 1913, 191465 1918, 1892 t> 1918, 
: Item Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive 
Source of Nickel—Income: 
Revenue from transportation .............cccecseecceecs 4.90 4.47 4.35 4.63 4.70 4.71 4.68 
Revenue from other railway operations.................. .09 .43 .60 31 ‘25 :25 ‘28 
Non-operating Incomes a: oc ee. ee ee ed 01 .10 .05 . 06 °05 -04 “04 
otal NCoMeseriate ts coo he le Loe ee cee ke 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Disposition of ipo seitiy bie 
Normal maintenance. . : ERAS Sete ie Se Sere hs . 40 .94 ACY) .44 .59 . 40 51 
Denremabon, Ws 2.83 1.47 174 “81 1°37 1.17 
ower .90 Te .70 . 48 -48 49 a5? 
Conducting tr ansportation. 2:31 1.95 1.53 1.29 1.35 1.41 1.40 
Traffic... ot 5 e  e. 02 “03 -08 “10 “12 14 MF 
General and miscellaneous. 88 41 245 iD MEY 58 47 
‘Total operating :)...\...\svqs see eee Pe ee 6. “4.39 
Taxes assignable to railway operation................... 09 tae fe 3. 3.78 4-33 ‘r 
GE ne an an 6.72 7.38 5.30 3.50 3.89 474 4.44 
Net available for fixed charges.................0..000.- 11.72 d : 5 
8 per cent return on average investment 2.01 1 a : 1 24 130 125 Vi 35 16 36 
Surplus or deficiency of thenickel.,.............+--... 43.73 4,46 dl.94 30 d 7 dl. 53 d.00 


ad Signifies deficit. 
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DUBLIN—P 


Remarkably Good Results Were Secured From Two 

Fare Increases During 1918, Despite Reductions in 

Service Which Were Due Solely to the Shortage of 

Coal—In This Article Five Examples Are Given of 

How to Build Up Traffic by Having Riders Pay for 
What They Choose to Take 


NELSON’S PILLAR AND SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN’S GREAT THOROUGHFARE 


managed to continue the pre-war services, fares 

and stages despite the burdens imposed by the 
war. By that time, however, the need to conserve coal 
became so urgent that service had to be reduced, as 
outlined in Part I in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of May 31, 1919. Similarly the cost of operation had 
reached the point where more revenue per car-mile was 
necessary. 

As the company was bound by various franchise 
agreements, it could not change the fares so freely as 
otherwise. For example, one condition in the Dublin 
franchise is that the fare within an inner boundary 
(shown in the map on page 1039 of the issue for May 
31) must not exceed 1d. Furthermore, in an agree- 
ment made with the municipality in 1897, it was specifi- 
cally stated that the fare between many of the city 
termini and the city boundary should not exceed 1d., 
provided the distance did not exceed 13 miles, and no 
fare within the city on any one of the lines should ex- 
ceed 2d. From Nelson’s Pillar as the common terminus, 
in the sense of this agreement, the company is giving 
13 miles per penny ard even a little more where the old 
boundary happens to be in waste territory. 

The first revision of fares, which became effective on 
April 27, 1918, resulted in raising all but the penny 
statutory fares to 13d. The fares on the Dalkey and 
Howth suburban lines were raised from 5d. to 6d. and 
the stages were shortened. A few penny fares not re- 
quired by statute still remained. Following a further 
advance in wages, the fares were increased a second 


| P TO MARCH, 1918, the Dublin United Tramways 


time on Nov. 4, 1918. Almost all of the overlapping 
stages were eliminated and other stages were shortened. 
The fares on the Dalkey 9-mile line and the Howth 9.5- 
mile line were raised to their present maximum of 7d. 


‘and season tickets on these lines were also discontinued 


during the year. An idea of the increased cost to the 
suburbanite may be gained from considering that the 
original one-way fares and round-trip fares on these 
lines were 5d. and 8d. respectively, which are still the 
steam rates. 

The characteristic features of the first fare revision 
were the elimination of a few overlaps and the substi- 
tution of a 14d. for a 1d. fare on certain overlaps or on 
sections which exceeded the statutory length of a penny 
stage from the center of the city. The adoption of the 
14d. fare did not, of course, affect the majority of the 
riders, as they could still ride 14 miles or so to or from 
the center of the city. Likewise the through 2d. rider 
remained unaffected. The increased revenue came en- 
tirely from former 1d. passengers who had been get- 
ting a maximum ride. Many of these actually pay 2d. 
because they do not think it worth while to walk several 
hundred yards at the end of the 14d. stage merely to 
save a half-penny. This effect was the result of good 
psychology on the part of the management. If it had 
not given the passenger the option of saving the half- 
penny, he would have walked to and from the end of the 
statutory penny stage wherever possible. 

In the second revision of fares a large number of over- 
laps were eliminated, partly to simplify fare collection. 
The shorter lines were divided into two zones, the first 
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being approximately the statutory penny stage and the 
second a 14d. stage for a slightly longer journey in the 
outer section and in less settled territory. The terminus- 
to-terminus fare, however, remained 2d. Thus the 2d. 
habit acquired voluntarily by the passenger under the 
first revision made it easier to secure the same rate 
after most of the old options had been wiped out. Even 
to-day the passenger feels that he is exercising some 
choice because if he chooses to pay 2d. at once he will 
not, when outbound, have to pay another 14d. if he does 
not care to walk in the 
second stage. Then, too, 


at any given time. Personally, he believed that if the 
fare to the outer zone were made 3d. instead of 2d., the 
revenue as well as the riders would be less for this 
zone. 

For the information of the board of directors, G. 
Marshall Harriss, general manager, prepared a most 
able analysis of the effects of the two fare increases, 
with a series of diagrams to show the shortening of 
the stages on the several routes. The accompanying 
figures in Table I to Table V, as well as the diagrams 
reproduced in Fig. 1 to 
Fig. 5, are taken from 


. 2 2 , . 
an inbound passenger TABLE I—SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF TWO FARE INCREASES Mr. Harriss’ analysis. 
from the outer zone does OF DUBLIN UNITED TRAMWAYS TO NOV. 30, 1918 Table I gives the gen- 
not begrudge the pay- seralao “ADSL 367 Nowa aor: a0 eral) results omar 
f arch F eae . = 
ment of a penny more if Full Service Reduced Serv-First_ Revis-Second Revis- changes in fares and 
Z at Ordinary ice at Ordin- ion of Fares ion of Fares ° A 
he gets frequent service. Fares ary Fares Totals service during 1918 up 
. . . ‘ Mf ts: 
In discussing the prin- meer salad £81,946 £38,315 £251,516 £31,36 £403,139 to Nov. 30. It was only 
i WA Veee ste 66,806 32,033 ’ 6, 22,771 i - sd 
ciples that should govern Increase. 15,139 6,282 53,600 5,345 80,368 during the heavy influ 
a fare increase, D. Bro- Aa orn 15,777,725 7,230,865 37,320,885 4,667,208 64,996,683 enza periodsof Novato 
hy, traffic manager of 1917... ~—-12'957'682 ~—«6, 137,591 36,508,494 5,036,469 60,640,236 Novy. 30 that there was a 
pay, e nen 2,820,043 ‘1,093,274 812,391 *369,261 4,356,447 
the company, put much ean po Stas foe : ; ink decrease of passengers 
stress on the policy of | [sit |ezielt 978593, 414263 431.985 §196425 | compared with the same 
disturbing as few pa- ass 41,418 *77,781 — *665,805 = *128,230 = *830,398 period of 1917, but even 
‘ ar-days: 
trons as possible, of plac- 1918 Soe 16,323 6633 area 4203 60,512 at that there was a sub- 
ing a burden where it Increase. _ '169 £960 *7;996 *1;436 *10;223 stantial increase in rey- 
would fall most justly on aot hi ad Ca aa 13.55 17.68 17.42 1561 enue. Furthermore, 
; Cea 9.83 10.16 11.64 11.14 11.02 : 
the Jong riders” and of Passengers per car-mile: thirty cars less were run 
making the revisions in a 1918 ard 9.43 10.65 19.93 oe ee every day between Jan. 1 
way that left some choice Cars per diem: : and Nov. 30, 1918, as 
: 1918) s5s8 209.15 179.81 173.47 155.70 181.18 : 
to the riders. There was {917% 25 207.02 205.75 215.34 208.81 211.78 compared with the same 
a limit to raising fares *Decrease. period of 1917. 
TABLE II—RESULTS OF FARE AND SERVICE CHANGES ON TABLE IV—RESULTS OF FARE AND SERVICE CHANGES ON 
TERENURE LINE DONNYBROOK AND CLONSKEAGH LINES 
Jan. I- March 2I- April 27- Nov. 4- Jan. I- March 21- April 27- Nov. 4- 
March 20 April 26 Nov. 3 Nov. 30 March 20 April 26 Nov. 3 Hf 
Receipts: Receipts: ne ov, ‘ Nov. 30 
1918..... £7,716 £3,665 £21,257 £3,113 19188 ae8 £11,886 £4,932 £29,356 £4,087 
LON aes: 6,453 2,989 16,842 2,510 191755 9,831 4,554 25,773 3/848 
S Increase.. 1,263 675 4,415 603 2 Increase.. 2,054 Bie 3,582 239 
assengers: assengers: 
1918..... 1,531,691 730,662 3,539, 286 491,869 191s oe 2,441,122 990,127 4,900,244 662,171 
191 7iss 1,281,860 593,777 3,328,092 498,665 19174 oe 2,032,324 942,330 5,300,428 792,901 j 
Increase.. 249,831 136,885 211,194 *6,796 Increase 1,913 28,725 140,128 22/946 f 
‘Car-miles: Car-miles: : . 
1918..... 145,514 59,017 273,968 38,427 191Sseee 236,451 79,051 417,638 57,475 
19UZ He 139,432 64,681 341,296 48,716 194 vee 234,538 107,776 557,766 80,421 
Increase 6,082 *5,664 *67,328 *10,289 Increase.. 1,913 *28,725 *140,128 *27’ 
Car-days Car-days ; ; : azAAG 
ae 38 ae ae a8 pe et ss 
ie : - pea 2,472 1,1 
Increase.. ; *8 *63 *883 *108 Increase.. r13 2935 “ie ‘ wees 
Heveig taper car mais Gen): 6 ee a Reel ats pet oaman de (pence): ; 
si ae : : : rane 06 15.00 16. 86 
TOU. 11.10 11.09 11.84 12.36 191758 10.06 10.14 11.09: 1 a8 
Passengers per car-mile: ? Passengers per car-mile: . 
TSBs 15.26 12.38 12.91 13.28 1918..... 10.32 712.52 11.73 ‘rs 1152 
TOUT ene 9.19 9.17 9.75 10.23 Oza 8.66 8.74 9.50 9.85 
*Decrease. *Decrease. 
OC eee CN eee 
TABLE IIJ—RESULTS OF FARE AND SERVICE CHANGES ON TABLE V—RESULTS:OF FARE AND SERVICE CHANGES ON 
INCHICORE LINE DALKEY LINE 
Jan. I- March 21- April 27- Nov. 4 .I- = i 2 
hat March 20 April 26 Rav 3 Nov. 30 i March 20 Maret de aca Now 30 
eceipts: eceipts . Y 
191822 cat £5,381 £2,354 £14,156 £2,046 1918..... £15,692 £8,008 £62,046 £7,287 
aod ston 4,322 1,954 11,323 1,607 1917 Se.58 ' 12,571 6,417 42,805. . , 5/081 
* Increase.. 1,059 400 2,833 439 _ Increase.. 3,120 1,590 19,241 171 /2:206 
assengers: assengers: ba 
1918..... 1,079,111 471,096 2,411,323 341,249 
Tay oe 872,477 396,795 2,304,346 3301099 17 1772612 "390'281 3'563;009 707983 
— dmergase.. 206,634 74,301 106,977 150 | Increase., "416,253 194:858 © 250,560 147380 
ar-miles: Yar-miles: : ; 
Bie A a eas a arn 
A aaey. 4,911 *1,657 *22,057 *4' 404 cansreares : 9,151 3,172 ¥71,121 ; 151077 
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Through the courtesy of W. McHugh, secretary, the 
figures in Table I are supplemented by the following, 
which give the car-mile receipts for the entire calendar 
year 1918 as compared with 1917: 


RECEIPTS PER CAR-MILE (IN PENCE) 


1918 1917 

Period in 1918 prior to first revision of fares or from Jan. | to 
OA Os on en clone tenis St «: Bb dS eR AN ose a Oo eat eae 728 eo OF 
Periodin 1918 from date of first revision, April 27 to Nov. 3, 1918. 17.68 11.64 
Period aftersecond revision, Nov. 4to Dec. 31......2........4. 25 Seale 44 
Receipts per car-mile perannum.............00.:ce eee eeeeees 15586: = 1 63 


Note—The receipts per car-milein 1914 were 9.63 d. 


It will be seen from Mr. McHugh’s figures that the 
earnings per car-mile are now nearly twice those of 
1914 and compare favorably with American figures. 


How CHANGES WORKED OUT ON TYPICAL LINES 


Table II to Table V and Fig. 1 to Fig. 5, as prepared 
by Mr. Harriss, show the outcome of the fare and 
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service changes on typical individual lines. These ex- 
hibits should be considered in the light of the general 
route map, in the issue of May 31, and the following in- 
formation: 


The Terenure line originally had two end-on and two 
overlapping 1d. stages and one 2d. stage all the way, as 
shown in the top diagram in Fig. 1. On April 27, 1918, 
only the statutory 1d. stage remained, the other three 1d. 
stages having been raised to 13d., with the 2d. stage as 
before, as shown in the middle diagram. On Nov. 4, the 
two overlapping 13d. stages were abolished, the other stages 
remaining as before, as shown on the bottom diagram. The 
results of these changes are indicated in Table II. 

The Inchicore line had the pre-war fares up to April 27, 
1918, as shown on the top diagram in Fig. 2, there being 
two stages end-on with three overlapping stages, which had 


1d. fares with a 2d. 
fare all the way. On 
March21 came thefirst 
reduction in service. 
On April 27 there was 
a further reduction in 
service, and both fares 
and stages were al- 
tered as follows: The 
running to Westland 


Dublin United Tramways Co, (1896), Ltd. 


Owing to the recent further increase in wages and the 
reduced earnings which must result from the greater 
curtailment of the services in consequence of the coal 
shortage, it has become necessary again to revise the Fares 
of the Dublin United Tramways Company. On and after the 
4th November the revised Fares below will come into 
operation:— 


INCHICORE LINE 


’ + FAR 
Road (Nelson s 2 Pil- Westland Row to or from Watling Street 1d 
lar) was abolished, College Green n Sth. D, Union 
and all cars were Inchicore™ Watling Street 1d 
turned at Colle feat Inchicore to or from College Green or ‘ ; 
Green. The tee fare Westland Row (in through Cars) 2d 


from College Green to 
South Dublin Union 
remained. Theat ilid: 
fare from Inchicore to 
Watling Street was 
raised to 14d. All 
other 1d. fares were 
abolished, and the 1d. 
stage from Nicholas 
Street to Kilmainham 
was shortened to Old 
Kilmainham for 14d. 


BALLYBOUGHE LINE 


Parkgate Street to or from Capel Street 
*. (Corner Parnell Street) ~ 


Ballybough 
Ballybough 


Sackville Street + 


Parnell Street 
(Corner Capel Stregts 


Parkgate Street Ballybough 


29th Oct.1918. G. MARSHALL HARRISS, General Manager. 
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FIG. 3 


Fig. 1—Terenure Line. Fig. 2—Inchicore Line. 


Line. 


FIG. 4 


Fig. 3—Clonskeagh Line (now Donnybrook-Clonskeagh). 
Fig. 5—Dalkey Line 


FIG. 5 
HOW ZONE FARES WERE SHORTENED FOR TWO FARE INCREASES IN DUBLIN 


Fig. 4—Donnybrook 
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The fare from Inchicore to College Green remained 2d, as 
shown on the middle diagram. k 4 

On Novy. 4 came a second alteration in the stages. The 
running to Westland Row had been previously restored 
partially to meet morning and evening trains, and the stages 
were now altered to suit, as shown on the bottom diagram. 
The 1d. fare from College Green to South Dublin Union 
remained as an overlapping stage to the original 1d. stage, 
Westland Row to Watling Street, which was restored, and 
the 14d. stage from Watling Street to Inchicore remained 
as an end-on stage. The original 2d. fare for the whole 
distance was also restored, as shown in the bottom diagram. 
The results are given in Table III. 

The combination of. the originally independent Clonskeagh 
service with an arm of the Donnybrook-Phoenix Park 
through line was carried out in the following manner: 
Originally the Clonskeagh line ran from Nelson’s Pillar via 
Leeson Street and Appian Way to Clonskeagh, with four 1d. 
stages and 2d. stage all the way, as shown in the top dia- 
gram in Fig. 3. On April 27, 1918, the Phoenix Park- 


Donnybrook line via Stephen’s Green was diverted to 
Clonskeagh, and the original Clonskeagh line was taken 
off. Penny and 13d. stages were then introduced as shown 
on the middle diagram. 
three, 


On Nov. 4 the 13d. stages were 


cut down to and one of the 2d. stages was 
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shortened to end at Grafton Street instead of Merrion 
Street. Other stages remained as shown in the bottom 
diagram. 

On the Donnybrook line (Fig. 4) there were originally 
seven ld. stages, as shown in the top diagram. On April 
27 only the two statutory 1d. fares in the city remained, 
for the other 1d. stages were raised to 14d. as shown in 
the middle diagram. On Novy. 4 two of the 14d. stages were 
abolished. Of the three remaining, two were shortened 
as shown in the bottom diagram. The results of the 
Clonskeagh and Donnybrook changes are presented in 
Table IV. 

On the Dalkey suburban line (Fig. 5) there were origin- 
ally ten 1d. stages with 3d., 4d. and 5d. stages respectively 
to Blackrock, Kingstown and Dalkey, as shown in the top 
diagram. On April 27 the stages were revised all along 
the line. Four 1d. stages remained with six 13d. stages, 
while the stages to Blackrock, Kingstown and Dalkey were 
raised respectively to 4d., 5d. and 6d., 2s shown in the mid- 
dle diagram. On Nov. 4 there was a second general re- 
vision. Only the statutory 1d. stages remained with eight 
13d. stages, and the Blackrock, Kingstown and Dalkey stages 
were again raised to 5d., 6d. and 7d., as shown in the bot- 
tom diagram. The results are given in Table V. 


The figures given in the foregoing tables surely are 
sufficient to prove that the traffic of the Dublin United 
Tramways has not suffered unduly despite increases 
in fare and decreases in service. The company had 
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no desire to cut service, and with the improvement in 
the coal situation it will restore pre-war conditions as 
rapidly as possible. That the increased revenue was 
needed may be gleaned from a few figures in the report 
for the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1918, and some com- 
parisons prepared by Mr. McHugh: 


In 1918 coal cost 36s. 44d. per ton as compared with 27s. 63d. 
for 1917 and 9s. 74d. in 1906. 

In 1918 3.798 lb. coal was required per kilowatt-hour, and 
in-1917, 3.44 lb. 

In 1918 traffic wages were £95,728, and in 1917, with more 
mileage, £79,942. 

In 1918 gross receipts were £463,998, and operating expenses, 
£321,934; and in 1917 gross receipts were £371,572, and operating 
expenses, £251,951. 

In 1918 power cost 1.686d.. maintenance 3.131d., and traffic 
3.976d. per car-mile, and in 1917 power cost 1.142d., maintenance 
1.782d., and traffic 2.887d. per car-mile. 

In 1918 general charges, sundries, franchise charges and fixed 
charges were 8.972d., and in 1917 3.229d. 


Traffic receipts for 1918 were 44.9 per cent greater 
than in 1914, and passengers carried were 21.8 per cent 
greater, while the car mileage showed a decrease of 12 
per cent. The percentage ratios of expenditures to 

traffic receipts were: 


1918 1914 
Power station operation............... 10.6 ea 
Maintenance of cars, track, ete........ oH 13:35. 
Traffic (wages only). .........0.0c008. 21.6 21.4 
Total traffic expenses.s..5. 4) sc ee eae 25.0 24.8 
General charges. 5\63:4.esuies oo tote 14.7 14.8 
Ratio of expenses to receiptsfrom parcels 
trafic... sco vone sept o sean eee 82.0 55.0 
Ratio of expenses to receipts from goods 
Carried B40 sity Sash nes ba ee 56.0 
Ratio of total operating and general ex- 
penses to total receipts.............. 69.7 59.0 


CLASSIFICATION OF RIDERS AND 
CHARACTER OF TICKETS 


Because of the two revisions in 
rates of fare during 1918, important 
differences will be observed in Table 
VI showing the classification of pas- 
sengers carried during 1917 and 1918. 
During this period the average fare 
per passenger advanced from 1.274d. 
to 1.498d. It is clear that the average 
passenger fare in Dublin is not so far 
below what it has been in the United 
States when allowance is made for 
the transfer. 

The figures in Table VI require little explanation. It 
is plain that the losses in penny passengers were more 
than made up by the creation of 14d. passengers and 
the augmentation of 2d. passengers, and that the sub- 
urban traffic did not suffer. That this is a remarkable 
showing for the industrial conditions obtaining at Dub- 
lin goes without saying. 

Of the various rates of fare referred to in the table, 


TABLE VI—CLASSIFICATION OF DUBLIN RIDERS ACCORDING 


TO FARES 
1918 917 

Number PerCent Number’ PerCent 
1d. ..2e Neh Coeee bere ee cosets 41,792,380 58.85 53,372,025 80.11 
dded.ig s ceoteen ae teeeern tated eta 9,834,981 13.85 None: ‘catarre. 
2d... bg costae Reser vets > ea 14,156,317 19.94 9,812,603 14.73 
3d. 5 ase heiis vaterancatee ote 1,850,145 2.60 1,339,122 2.01 
ce RE See 8 alt mas ie wae 1,139,025 1.60 417,046 0.63 
5d......: SER iereen he rte 1,130,172 1, 59? 98,321 0.15 
6d. ..: ieee ets ete they. 02,599 0.99 None.) jy fee 
7d.... Ohio ee 50,978 0.07 None ..) 455 en 
6d. roundgeripsicwsen- geen 10,588 0.01 71,100 0.10 
7d. round WGRipaagae eis 80,217 0.11 347,627 0.52 
8d. round trips.a ease 48,812 0.07 316,942 0.48 
Miscellaneous........<...... 212,441 0.30 849,540 ey/ 
All passengers............... 71,008,655 100.00 66,624,326 100.00 
Passengers per car-mile...... 10.58) eects 8.69 epoca 
Journeys per inhabitant...... 182. O00 Maer 170,'85°) ate 
Miles run per inhabitant..... 17. 19:: Silicate 19.565: Saran 
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the round-trip (return) ticket has been abolished as well 
as the season ticket. Of special fares there are few. 
The number of workmen’s cars run according to statute 
is very small in the morning, and at night only one such 
car is operated. School tickets are sold in penny strips 
at 3s. 9d. for sixty, which is a 25 per cent reduction. 
Similar strip-ticket books are also sold at full price to 
employers for the use of messengers. With regard to 
free riding for charities, the company finds it wiser 
to donate money. Thereby it discourages the idea that 
transportation costs next to nothing. Furthermore, such 
donations are more appreciated than passes, which would 
be considered a matter of course. 

The standard fare receipts of the Dublin United Tram- 
ways carry zone numbers as illustrated, the two tickets 
without zone numbers being for end-to-end suburban 
runs. The use of numbers in place of names is, as 
noted in regard to Belfast practice, a great convenience 
in avoiding the printing of like rate tickets for dif- 
ferent lines, and especially in meeting sudden increases 
in travel on a given line. The Dublin public, however, is 
not so pleased with the numbered tickets as with the 
kind that bears the names of the stages on the line 
used. Possibly an identification system on fare signs 
and poles would eliminate any uncertainties that now 
prevail. 


COLLECTING AND ACCOUNTING FOR FARES 


Fares are collected within the car, and receipts are 


issued in the customary way. The London “Bell” punch . 


is used on a rental basis, the charge for 820 punches 
averaging a monthly expense of about $1.25 to $1.50 per 
punch. Both the public and the conductors are so ac- 
customed to the system that few fares are overlooked 
and still less are stolen, the abolition of short overlap- 
ping zones having much to do with this desirable condi- 
tion. One day’s report showed an apparent loss of only 
four fares on the entire system! On the city lines with 
the 2d. fare over all, it is to the passenger’s interest to 
pay the full fare at once, for otherwise he will have to 
pay an extra half-penny as explained earlier in this ar- 
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CONDUCTOR’S MASTER WAYBILL FOR WHOLE DAY’S WORK 


AT TOP, 


ticle. Warnings concerning over-riding are not posted, 
as they would be resented. 

The possibility of stealing where every passenger ex- 
pects a receipt for the exact fare paid is very small. 
In rare instances, a conductor taking on a passenger in 
the last outbound zone might risk giving him no re- 
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ceipt; or he might give him a receipt for what is 
actually the first inbound zone, hoping to pick up the 
discarded receipt and issue it to an inbound passenger 
from the end of the line. When detected, the conductor 
would say that he had already made up his way-bill for 
the outbound trip or else that he had put the ticket in 
the punch from the wrong side. Such fraud is so risky, 
however, that it is simply mentioned here as being a 
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written in for him by the depot inspector. The notations 
of punch number, journey number, etc., are written in 
by the head office. The conductor himself writes down 
the serial numbers of his tickets on every half trip and 
figures out the cash. He does not hold the cash until 
the end of the day but turns in as much as he cares to 
every two or three trips to the depot official, in the case 
of short lines, or to a boy sent to the car from a col- 


CITY HOUSES FRONTING ON STEPHEN’S GREEN 


VISUAL PROOF THAT THE BUSINESS SKYSCRAPER IS UNKNOWN 
IN THE IRISH CAPITAL 


possibility and not a regular practice, because under the 
fare-receipt system the passenger has an interest in 
the conductor’s actions which he cannot be induced to 
take otherwise. The success of this plan is indicated 
by the fact that the Dublin company does not count 
ticket punchings more than once or twice a day—a sig- 
nificant compliment to the honesty and the ability of 
Dublin conductors! 

Of the twenty inspectors along the line, four super- 
vise traffic and sixteen carry on ticket checking. The 
full force of ticket inspectors is on duty during the 
rush hours. During hours of normal traffic, a ticket 
inspector will board a car every three to five minutes. 
From the typical “Inspector’s Report and Checking 
Sheet” reproduced, it will be seen that seventy-three 
cars were inspected between 9.45 a.m. and 10.55 p.m., 
except for dinner relief from 1.30 p.m. to 2.50 p.m. and 
tea relief from 6.58 p.m. to 8.14 p.m. The conductors 
do not initial the report for the boarding of the in- 
spector. Whether or not conductors should do this 
seems to be a moot point among British tramway man- 
agers. Some hold that it is not wise to have a con- 
ductor act, seemingly, as a checker on his superior 
officer; others maintain that initialing of reports is an 
excellent way of avoiding disputes afterward. 

On beginning the day’s work, the conductor receives 
from his local carhouse clerk (called locally a “depot 


inspector”) a box which contains his tickets, punch and ° 


waybills as transmitted from the head office. The all- 
day waybill gives the conductor his in-and-out times, 
starting numbers of tickets and other data shown on 
the form reproduced. This waybill formerly carried 
calculating tables, but this practice was found unneces- 
sary in view of the tests which a new conductor must 
pass. 

In addition to the all-day waybill, the conductor is 
supplied with waybills for his individual half or one- 
way trips on which he will find his times for the day 


lector at Nelson’s Pillar, in the case of the through 
lines. In each instance, of course, a receipt is tendered 
for the money collected. The individual waybills also 
go with the cash, but they do not have to correspond. 
It is only in the case of the last return with the all-day 
waybill that money and tickets must check. This mas- 
ter waybill is the one used for checking by the head 
office, whereas the individual trip waybills are the check- 
ing means of the local cash collectors and forwarders. 
The totals of one set must tally with the totals of the 
other set. 

Cash is forwarded to the cashiers of the head office 
several times a day, but the boxes containing the punch, 
master waybill and unsold tickets of the individual con- 
ductors are returned but once daily. While one box is in 
use, the head office is preparing a second box for the 
conductor. Each conductor works two orders of serial 
numbers of tickets as a consequence of this system. 
Thus, if he begins a “3600” pad on Monday, he may get 
a “3700” pad on Tuesday, but on Wednesday he will 
have to work off the remainder of the “38600” tickets. 

The general office comprises the following staff: 


Number of 
Duty Employees 
Receiving Department, under Chief Accountant: 
Issuance of tickets and punches, and checking of same when returned each 
BY. « chars Scare rg Ne aE NO Om Sic cbsi aus fein. volngondl oa jap nega aaa a 


Issuance of waybills and summaries to conductors. .......--.-+..++0+e000: ey, 
Audit or reconciliation of ticketsissued and cash received............+..+++ & 
Cashiers (two during the day and oneatnight).............:..........-+. 3 
Total, S05 wen iclncs 0 orn iar nn a can Wee rete ts nc 22 
Remainder of General Office: 
Allaccounting and general counting house work.......-..--. 2-00 2seeeeeaes 28 
General manager’s, secretary’s and traffic manager's offices, shares transfer, 
Cy ee re mr BPP iar omnes: 
Stenographers. sac eeisters om cia isie.e-e aeie cress A Scene ae RIRmMam open eens nes trate it eee Z 
Grand. total cmpence seie sp tales os sco esd oly ate gies ole 60 


Of the depot inspectors, who also carry on miscel- 
laneous transportation duties, there are fourteen. There 


is also the cash collector at Nelson’s Pillar, who is as- 
sisted by a boy. é rau 
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committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, held in Washington on May 28 
and 29, various experts gave their views of the electric 
railway situation and of efforts which have been made 
and should be made to secure relief. A preliminary note 
in regard to this hearing was published in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of May 31, 1919. 

The subjects discussed before the committee were of 
two general types. The first dealt with the electric 
railway situation in Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Connecticut, and the second with general mat- 
ters like franchises, skip-stop economies and the present 
price situation. Detailed abstracts of the discussion on 
these latter topics will be included in this article. Since 
most of the information in regard to the railway situa- 
tion in the communities named, however, was presented 
to give the committee members knowledge which read- 
ers of this journal already possess, only the “news” 
points contained in the various recitals will be mentioned 
here. 


\ THE second hearing before the public utilities 


EXPERIENCE OF TYPICAL CITY LINES 


The situation in Buffalo, N. Y., was described by John 
W. Van Allen, attorney and vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee on public relations of the “All-for-Buffalo’”’ Com- 
mittee (257 citizens). Mr. Van Allen said that in the 
Milburn 5-cent fare agreement of 1892 there is a 
reservation that the contract does not interfere with 
the right of the Legislature to establish rates of fare. 
In view of the Quinby decision, however, that what- 
ever power the Legislature has over franchise rates has 
not been delegated to the Public Service Commission, 
it is not certain that the commission can grant a higher 
fare to the International Railway. This point, however, 
is now before the Court of Appeals for decision. If 
the commission does not receive power to act, a receiver- 
ship is likely to result but efforts will be continued to 
get a service-at-cost plan through the Legislature, per- 
haps with a compromise on joint control through the 
commission and the city. Buffalo, however, objects to 
the Massachusetts plan of a State guarantee of com- 
pany finances, for it believes that a community should 
pay for what it gets without asking even for temporary 
aid from the State. 

Both W. C. Culkins, director of street railways of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Walter A. Draper, vice-president 
Cincinnati Traction Company, discussed the local situa- 
tion. Mr. Culkins laid especial emphasis upon the elas- 
ticity of the service-at-cost plan in this city and upon 
the reward for efficiency and economy on the part of 
the company. He also mentioned the fact that under a 
service-at-cost plan the adjustment of wages is a com- 
munity affair, although the public has not yet fully 
realized the fact that such a franchise is not solely a 
company proposition. In M. Culkins’ opinion, the Cin- 
cinnati ordinance gives all the advantages of municipal! 
ownership without imposing upon the city and the public 
its disadvantages. 


Mr. Draper directed attention to the non-desirability 
of providing in a service-at-cost franchise for such 
specific automatic fare revision as to make it impossible 
to adopt a zone system if riding decreased with higher 
unit fares. Moreover, he declared that the incentive 
reward to the company should not be abolished when the 
fare passed a certain point, as 6 cents in Cincinnati, 
for the inspiration to the company to do its best, and 
the right of the public to receive the best should not 
be limited because of economic forces beyond the com- 
pany’s control. 

Britton I. Budd, president Chicago (Ill.) Elevated 
Railways, told of the efforts to secure higher fares in 
Chicago in order to offset the increased cost of labor 
and materials. In his opinion electric: railways are in 
a deplorable condition, and unless the public can be led 
to pay the cost of service, insolvency and the consequent 
ill-effects upon the communities are certain. Mr. Budd 
urged that greater use be made of employees as pub- 
licity agents. 

The great problem of electric railways is to prove 
their case, believes L. S. Storrs, president The Con- 
necticut Company, so that the public will recognize the 
needs of the carriers and use the service. Mr. Storrs 
related how in one case, where the fare reached 7 cents, 
the people bought bicycles, one manufacturer even buy- 
ing 1000 to sell to its employees on a weekly payment 
basis. Mr. Storrs felt that a small group of the public 
can be convincéd personally and some through railway 
employees, but that it is more difficult to educate the 
politicians. Until the public understands its interest in 
good transportation,the politicians will not favor the rail- 
ways. 

RESULTS OF CLEVELAND’S EXPERIENCE 


Cleveland’s nine years of experience with its serv- 
ice-at-cost plan was described by Fielder Sanders, street 
railway commissioner of that city. In Mr. Sanders’ 
opinion the strong points of this franchise are these: 
(1) Close supervision of expenditures by the city; (2) 
absolute control of service (except employment). He 
criticised the franchise, however, for the lack of an in- 
centive to efficiency and economy. In 1909 the city op- 
posed the idea of a reward on the ground that the com- 
pany would skimp in the interest of stockholders and 
in the long run injure them, and the company objected 
that the city would show a tendency to reduce the an- 
nual operating allowance by the amount of the com- 
pany’s savings in the prior year. Mr. Sanders stated 
that the management had operated the property in a 
good way but that some subordinates had displayed a 
tendency toward inefficiency. When the franchise re- 
cently came up for revision, he suggested an amend- 
ment modeled after the Montreal reward plan, but the 
people did not see the necessity of improving the fran- 
chise. Mr. Sanders also criticised the Cleveland plan 
on the ground that some method is needed for the 
regulation of labor trouble when the public interest be- 
comes involved. 
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In regard to taxes, Mr. Sanders said that the Cleve- 
land Railway pays the federal and state corporation 
taxes, the excise tax and the ordinary property tax, and 
it maintains the pavement between the tracks and one 
foot outside. There are, however, no paving renewals, 
no new paving construction, no franchise tax and no 
sprinkling and snow removal expenses. Just now the 
city officials are co-operating with the company to se- 
cure a reduction in the assessment for state taxes. Mr. 
Sanders believes that a company should maintain the 
paving along its tracks but that the imposition of other 
street expenses on the car rider is an improper form 
of taxation. 

A query as to whether or not a service-at-cost fran- 
-chise should contain a maximum fare limit elicited 
from Mr. Sanders the reply that the controlling element 
is public confidence. Electric railway men can devise a 
perfect franchise, but if the public does not believe in 
it it will not be granted. One way to get public support 
is to show that there is a limit to the fare, although 
theoretically there should be none. The franchise can 
then be amended if necessary, as the Cleveland one was 
last year. 


GENERAL MATTERS DISCUSSED 


The two witnesses on the general topic of franchises 
were L. R. Nash, of Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass., 
and Halford Erickson, of Hagenah & Erickson, Chicago, 
Ill. The paper of the latter, who was not able to at- 
tend the hearing in person, will be abstracted in a 
later issue. 

Mr. Nash presented to the public utilities committee 
reprints of his article on “Recent Developments in Serv- 
ice-at-Cost Franchises for Utilities” in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 4, 1919. He also described 
in detail the salient points of the various plans and ex- 
pressed the conviction that the Philadelphia one has 
more elements of broadness and fairness than any other 
one. In his opinion, flexibility should be the chief aim. 
and he is not sure that it is wise to fix a definite fare 
schedule instead of leaving this to the supervisors ap- 
pointed under the franchise. 

The subject of prices was treated by T. S. Holden, 
economics investigator, Bureau of Public Works and 
Construction Developments, United States Department 
of Labor, and by Irving Fisher, professor of political 
economy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Their 
remarks are abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

John A. Beeler, consulting engineer, New York, N. Y.., 
testified in regard to the advantages of skip stops, as 
the detailed abstract printed on page 1097 shows. 
He also stated his belief that in Washington, where 
the plan has been used in combination with rerouting, 
rescheduling and other improvements, the estimated 
annual saving of $250,000 for one company and of 
slightly less for the other company has been more than 
realized. 

Mr. Beeler was of the opinion that the frequent-serv- 
ice safety car could be used to advantage on a very 
large part of the present mileage. The principal op- 
position will come from employees, but the cars should 
not be installed with the idea of reducing platform ex- 
penses, for business is increased. A company should 
start the use of such cars on some line where service 
can be doubled, thus keeping all employees, and then ex- 
tend the use. Where the one-man car has been prope rly 
installed and fairly tried, its operation has proved to be 
a great success. 
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Higher Prices Are Sure to Continue 


Failure of Fares to Correspond to Other Prices 
Is One of Most Conspicuous Examples of the 
Injustice of the Depreciated Dollar 


By IRVING FISHER 
Professor of Political Heonomy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


AM very glad of the opportunity to speak on the 

subject of prices of money, material and equipment 
in reference to electric railways. This is not because 
I am competent to speak from any special knowledge 
as to the particular materials and equipment of these 
companies. I shall speak entirely from the point of 
view of the general level of prices—in other words, from 
the point of view of the purchasing power of money. 

In 1915 I testified on this subject in certain arbitra- 
tion proceedings in Boston held to settle a wage dispute 
between the Bay State Street Railway and the union of 
conductors and motormen. I then took the ground that 
this railway should raise the wages of its employees in 
order that these should be adjusted to the lower pur- 
chasing power of thé dollar—in other words, in order 
that their wages should overtake the high cost of living. 
I argued that any inability to pay such high wages 
could and should be remedied by raising the railway’s 
fare. 

These views were not accepted by a majority of the 
arbitration tribunal. The idea of raising fares, which 
was the key to the situation, was then too new to seem 
practicable. Since that time fares have broken away 
from the traditional 5 cents in many cases. The prin- 
ciple that fair wages ought to be paid just as truly as a 


_ fair price for copper or any other requisite of the rail- 


ways, irrespective of the adequacy of the 5-cent fare, 
has been adopted by the United States War Labor 
Board as it had, previously to my testimony, been 
adopted by Justice Higgins of Australia. 

The whole question is one of adjustment to a lowering 
purchasing power of the dollar. No adjustment should 
be repressed, and the sooner all the adjustments are 
made the better. All except one of these adjustments 
will be against the interests of the electric railways but 
that one, the adjustment of fares, can and should com- 
pensate, so far as compensation is necessary and just. 


NICKEL HAS DEPRECIATED FIFTY PER CENT 


The truth is that the purchasing power of the dollar 
is to-day about one-half of what it was before the war 
and one-third of what it was in 1896. If, therefore, a 
5-cent fare was just.in 1896 and if the other factors in 
the case, wages, material, equipment, etc., have on the 
average risen proportionally with the general rise in 
prices, that is, are nearly three times what they were in 
1896, then the ‘fair fare’ for the companies should be 
to-day from 12 to 15 cents! 

To put it the other way around, if to-day a 5-cent 
fare is just and expenses in 1896 were lower than now 
in proportion to prices in general, the just fare in 1896 
should have been about 2 cents! 

I do not venture to say which of these two statements 
represents the truth, or whether some intermediate 
statement represents it, for I am ignorant as to whether 
the expenses of the companies have risen proportionate- 
ly to other prices and as to whether the profits of the 
companies in 1896 were fair or unfair. Both of these 
points, however, are capable of determination. 

The failure of trolley fares to correspond with other 
prices is one of the most conspicuous examples of the 
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havoc which has been played by depreciation of the 
dollar. The vitally important question is, will prices 
drop, or is the present depreciation of the dollar 
permanent? 

While prediction in the economic field is always 
dangerous I am strongly inclined to believe, on the basis 
of considerable study of the subject, that this genera- 
tion will never again see the pre-war price level, or any- 
thing like it, and that the dollar has suffered a perma- 
nent impairment of purchasing power. 

To take a world-wide view, the money in circulation in 
the world outside of Russia has increased during the 
war from $15,000,000,000 to $45,000,000,000, and the 
bank deposits in fifteen principal countries from $27,- 
000,000,000 to $75,000,000,000. That is, both money 
and deposits have been trebled; and prices, on the 
average, have perhaps trebled also. The conclusion is 
that in this war as in general, in the past, the great out- 
standing disturber of the price level has been money. 
What can be done about it? So far as the past is con- 
cerned, comparatively little. Bygones must largely be 
bygones. As far as wages and salaries are concerned; 
the remedy must be to raise them rather than to lower 
the high cost of living. While some kinds of work have 
had excessive wages during the war, this has not been 
true in general, public opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I quite agree with Mr. Gompers that the 
wage level should not be lowered if it could. On the 
contrary, it should be raised to catch up with prices, 
just as was done after the Civil War. In the same way, 
the fares of electric railways should be adjusted to the 
new level of. prices. But in regard to contracts little 
relief for past injuries can be expected. 


FIX THE DOLLAR’S PURCHASING POWER 


The real culprit being the dollar, the real remedy is 
to fix the purchasing power of the dollar. In order to 
secure a dollar constant in its purchasing power over 
goods in general, it should, in effect, be a composite of 
these very goods in general. It would be just as simple 
then to keep the price of the composite package of say 
100 commodities invariable (however widely its con- 
stituents might vary among themselves) as it is now to 
keep the price of gold invariable. The price of that 
composite would always be a dollar, just as to-day the 
price of gold is always $20.67 an ounce. [The plan of 
Professor Fisher for a “goods dollar” was summarized 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of April 19, page 
780—Eds. ] 

By all means, let us keep the metal gold for the good 
attributes it has—portability, durability, divisibility, 
salability—but let us correct its instability, so that one 
dollar of it will at all times buy approximately that com- 
posite basketful of goods. Money to-day has two great 
functions. It is a medium of exchange, and it is a 
standard of value. Gold was chosen because it was a 
good medium, not because it was a good standard. And 
so, because our ancestors found a good medium of ex- 
change, we now find ourselves saddled with a bad stan- 
dard of value! The problem before us is to retain gold 
as a good medium and yet to make it into a good 
standard. 

The method of rectifying the gold standard consists 
in suitably varying the weight of the gold dollar. If 
we add new grains of gold to the dollar just fast enough 
to compensate for the loss in the purchasing power of 
each grain, or vice versa take away the gold to compen- 
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sate for a gain, we shall have a fully “compensated 
dollar,” a stationary instead of a fluctuating dollar, 
when judged by its purchasing power. 

And if we circulate paper representatives of gold ex- 
clusively, instead of including any gold coins, monthly 
changes in the weight of the gold dollar can be made 
even more easily than the occasional changes were made 
which history records. In actual fact, gold now circu- 
lates almost entirely through “yellow-backs” or gold 
certificates. The gold itself, often not in the form of 
coins at all but of “bar gold,” lies in the government 
vaults. It would therefore be little more than express- 
ing in law an existing custom if gold coins were 
abolished altogether. 

If gold thus circulated only in the form of paper re- 
presentatives, it would evidently be possible to vary at 
will the weight of the gold dollar without any such an- 
noyance or complication as would arise from the exist- 
ence of coins. That is, each month the proper govern- 
ment bureau would calculate from current market prices 
how much would have to be paid for the composite bas- 
ket of goods. This figure it would publish, and this 
figure would then afford the needed official sanction to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to change the rating of 
the gold dollar—that is, to change the amount of gold 
which the mint would give or take for a gold certificate, 
and thus increase or diminish the purchasing power of 
that certificate. 

The result is that the price level would oscillate only 
slightly. Instead of there being any great price con- 
vulsions, such as we find throughout history, the in- 
dex number would run, say 101, 1004, 101, 100, 102, 
1014, 100, 98, 99, 99, 994, 100, etc., seldom getting off 
the line more than 1 or 2 per cent. 


Present Conditions Fix “Normal” 
Prices 


Utility Owners Have the Right to Expect Public 
Authorities in Determining Fares to Con- 
sider Operating Conditions and Produc- 
tion Costs That Prevail in 1919 


By THOMAS 8. HOLDEN 
United States Department of Labor 

UCH has been said and written as to whether 
iV Eprices are fair or whether they represent excess 
profits; as to whether present high levels can be main- 
tained or will decline to a level near that prevailing be- 
fore the war. Some statements have been wisely made; 
much that has been said has been beside the point. 

It is not surprising that the price situation has be- 
wildered many of the most intelligent business men. 
It has been stated by a competent authority that the 
purchasing power of the money of the world has shrunk 
more during the four years of war than it did during 
the four hundred years from 1300 to 1700. Prof. Irving 
Fisher has called what has taken place “a price revolu- 
tion”; this name designates most accurately what has 
occurred. 

The bewilderment of intelligent men concerning the 
price situation has been largely due to the fact that 
most have had to learn to think correctly about prices. 
We have thought one way with one side of our brain in 
our capacity as buyers, and we have thought another 
way with the other side of our brain in our capacity 
as producers and sellers. 

In our capacity as buyers of commodities we have 
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proceeded on the assumption that it was desirable for 
prices to fall. Falling prices, however, rarely stimulate 
business. They usually stimulate waiting for further 
declines. A period of falling prices is usually a period 
of business depression. The, past six months has been 
remarkable for the small number of business failures. 
It is entirely possible that a sharp decline in prices 
might have been accompanied by a greater number of 
business failures than there has been, attended with a 
much greater menace of unemployment. A financial 
panic might have been within the bounds of possibility. 


WHAT IS NORMAL PRICE? 


Many of those who have been deferring building 
projects and the resumption of production of com- 
modities have stated that they were waiting until prices 
and wages should have returned to “normal.” The 
word “normal” has been used extensively in this con- 
nection and most of those who have used it have not 
appreciated the true meaning of the word. Not only 
in connection with prices and wages has this term 
been used incorrectly, but courts and public utility com- 
missions have used the term loosely when speaking of 
valuations of properties. 

Just what does this word “normal” mean? In a 
paper entitled “Appraisals and Rate Making,” read on 
March 20. at the annual meeting of the Illinois Gas 
Association, Cecil F. Elmes presented with the utmost 
clarity and force certain aspects of the price situation 
as affecting valuations of public utility properties and 
the principles of rate making. In the course of his 
discussion Mr. Elmes dwelt at some length on the mis- 
conception of the term “normal.” He presented curves 
showing the fluctuations of prices in England on five 
basic articles, wheat, iron, lead, cattle and sheep, cover- 
ing a period of six centuries. He also presented curves 
showing fluctuations of artisans’ wages, both in terms 
of money and in terms of the quantity of wheat the 
wages would buy, covering the same extended period. 
He pointed out that in the case of each one of these 
curves the fluctuations are so erratic that it is im- 
possible to draw a horizontal straight line, an oblique 
straight line, or a mathematical curve which can in 
any sense serve as an axis about which the prices or 
wages fluctuate. Consequently it is not possible to de- 
fine mathematically in terms of past experience the 
‘normal’ price of a given commodity, or “normal” 
wages. Nor is it possible to thus define a ‘normal’ rate 
of increase in prices or wages. 


PRESENT COSTS DETERMINE NORMALITY OF PRICES 


Not everyone has the opportunity to consult the 
records of the British museum, as Mr. Elmes has had, 
-for the purpose of studying this subject. There is, 
however, another authority which is readily accessible 
to all, Webster’s Dictionary, which defines the term 
in connection with economics as follows: 


Pertaining or conforming to a more or less permanent 
standard, from which, if the individual phenomena deviate 
on either side, such deviations are to be regarded as self- 
corrective. This, in economics, the normal price is a price 
which corresponds to the cost of production. zi 


The standard to which a price must confirm is, there- 
fore, not necessarily a price to which we are now ac- 
customed or were accustomed five years ago. Mr. 
Elmes has shown that past experience has established 
no mathematical standard to which a price may be 
expected to conform. Webster says that the standard 
is the cost of production. In 1919 the standard is the 


cost of production in 1919, and not. the 1914 cost. of 
production. There is no justification, for the ,assump- 
tion that $12 is an unfair, price for a pair of shoes 
today simply because the same pair of shoes might 
have been bought in 1914 for $6. The only criterion 
for the present price of shoes is the present cost of 
production of the shoes plus a reasonable margin of 
profit to those concerned in the making and the selling 
of the shoes. 

Similarly “normal” wages in 1919 must not neces- 
sarily conform to the wage scale of 1914. ‘“Normal’’ 
wages in 1919 must cover the cost of living in 1919 with 
a reasonable margin. 

Similarly, the fact that the customary street-car fare 
in the past has been 5 cents is not necessarily an indi- 
cation that a 5-cent fare is the “normal” fare in 1919. 
As in the case of prices and wages, the standard of 
the rate to be paid for the services rendered by any 
public utility corporation is not fundamentally the rate 
the public has been accustomed to pay, but the cost 
of production of the commodity that is being sold, 
whether it be gas, electric power or transportation. 

In connection with valuations of public utilities and 
the fixing of rates, although the basic principle which 
applies to the price of commodities and wages of labor 
and valuation of real estate constitutes the standard of 
normality, it is fully realized that, in practice, restric- 
tions, legal and otherwise, operate to modify the ap- 
plication of this principle. It is evident to all, however, 
that as long as these properties are owned and operated 
by private interests the return must ultimately be in 
proportion to the cost of production of that which is. 
sold to the public. When operated by the public through 
government officials, if the rates paid for the sery- 
ice are not sufficient to cover the costs, the deficit has. 
to be paid out of public funds. 


MONEY SUPPLY INFLUENCES PRICES 


If a curve representing the average of prices of a. 
great number of basic commodities be drawn, the fluc- 
tuations are much less marked than those of any par- 
ticular commodity. Prices and productions costs, which 
constitute the norm of prices, are measured in terms of 
money. Wages and the cost of living, which is the 
norm of wages, are measured with this same yard- 
stick, money. 

During the last forty-six years, in the United States, 
the curve of the price index for basic commodities has. 
kept very close to parallelism with the curve repre-- 
senting the stock of legal tender in the country. 

According to figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
the maximum level of wholesale prices of basic com-- 
modities was reached in. September, 1918, the index 
figure being 207. This figure is based on the average- 


for the year 1918 as 100. The index figure for Febru-— 


ary was 197, for March 200 and for April 203. Weekly 
quotations continue to show more commodities advanc-- 
ing than declining. Thus it is seen that the price level 
is again within hailing distance of the maximum. The. 
question today is not whether prices will fall or how 
much they will fall; it is rather how much higher will 
they go? The cost of living is still increasing and the- 
dollar is still on the decline. The problem is to arrest 
this decline in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
During the last few months there has been evident a. 
growing tendency on the part of the public to accept. 


present prices and to wait further only for some assur-- 


ance that prices would not fall. The growing volume- 
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of building’ operations throughout the country indi- 
rates that‘'the public has largely given over its policy 


‘of ‘waiting. ‘The Department of Labor is daily in re- 


ceipt of statements from leaders’ in business and finance 
attesting the correctness of the statements it has pub- 
lished concerning prices. 


WORLD-WIDE CONDITIONS PROHIBIT 
PRICE-LEVEL RECESSION 


It took thirteen years after the Civil War for whole- 
sale prices to get back to the prewar level. The cir- 
cumstances of that period were much more favorable 
for price reductions than they appear to be at the 
present time. As compared with the war just ended 
the Civil War was a purely local affair. 

The reason why the present situation has been so 
difficult to understand is the fact that it is a world-wide 
phenomenon. The scope of the economic changes has 
been as wide as the war itself. In January of this 
year the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index figure for 
wholesale prices of all commodities showed an increase 
of 102 per cent over 1913. At the same time the price 
level in England was 117 per cent higher than in 1913; 
in France it was 249’ per cent higher. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that France, which showed such a marked rise 
in the price level, resorted to inflation to a much greater 
extent than did either England or the United States. 
In England and in Americe it has been considered wise 
to pay a large proportion of the expenses of the war 
through the levying of heavy taxes, thus minimizing 
the necessity for extension of the public debt and the 
inflation of currency. In those countries where it was 
considered expedient to avoid high taxation and to re- 
sort to inflation the people are now paying the piper 
through the high prices they are obliged to give for the 
necessities of life. 

Whether you believe with the majority of economists 
that the price level is the result of the amount of money, 
or whether you agree with the minority that the quan- 
tity of money accomodates itself to the price level, the 
present condition of world-wide high prices accom- 
panied by a world-wide increase of money and credits 
must be considered. Either prices in the future will 
be less because of a contraction in the amount of legal 
tender, or lower prices in the future must be accom- 
panied by a decrease in the amount of legal tender. 
Hence the problem of future prices depends upon the 
solution of the financial problem and a solution of that 
can not be wholly controlled by any one country. 

Lord D’Abernon, an eminent British financier, has 
been quoted as follows: 

If there were to be any attempt to-day to bring about a 
rapid return to the gold currency basis of 1914, it would 
almost double the weight of the world’s indebtedness and 
would certainly lead to the bankruptcy of many nations. 

The governments which have borrowed cheap money 
would, in the case of contraction, have to re-pay with 
dear money. Individuals who have borrowed cheap 
money would have to pay back with dear money. It is 
extremely unlikely that the governments of the world 
can be reasonably expected to decrease appreciably the 
world inflation within a brief period of years. 


PRODUCE MORE GOoDSs 


The best way for Americans to set about arresting 
the shrinkage of the dollar is to produce more goods, 
thus remedying the existing disparity between com- 
modities and money. But great as is the actual and 


potential'demand in this country for consumers’ goods, 
perhaps even more insistent is the demand for houses. 
Scarcely second to this need is the necessity of making 
many repairs'and improvements in the various systems 
of transportation and other public utilities. 

The public has a right to expect that its servants 
will safeguard its proper interests in whatever adjust- 
ment of rates is made. The owners of public utilities 
have equally a right to expect the public officials to 
take into consideration operating conditions and costs 
that prevail in 1919. 


Economies of the Skip-Stop 


Skip Stop on Basis of Elimination of One Stop Per 
Mile, at 1.3 Cents per Stop, Will Save 
$30,000,000 Annually 


By JOHN A. BEELER 
Consulting Engineer, New York, N. Y. 
HE importance of the skip stop as a method of im- 
proving operation for electric railways by speeding 
up schedules and reducing the energy consumption 
through the medium of eliminating unnecessary stops 
has recently attained national prominence. 

In horse-car days, which began in New York in 1829, 
the horses stopped when they heard the bell. With the 
advent of cable cars, which first appeared in San Fran- 
cisco on Sutter street in 1873, a notice was carried to 
the effect that “Cars will stop at street corners only and 
cannot stop on curves.’”’ This was the beginning of the 
skip-stop system. 

As the horse-car lines were electrified and new elec- 
tric lines built, some companies followed the horse-car 
method of making stops at any point, while others spaced 
them out more in accordance with the cable practice. 
The first commercial electric railway in the United 
States was the East Cleveland (Ohio) Horse Railway, 
which was started in 1884. The electric cars, which 
were operated by the underground system, were run 
between the horse cars on the same track and on the 
same schedule. Cleveland also was the scene of the 
first comprehensive effort to eliminate stops, when in 
1912 under the direction of Peter Witt, then street rail- 
way commissioner, the plan proved a marked success. 
The example was followed by a number of other cities, 
where the skip-stop system was used to a limited extent. 


WASHINGTON FOUND THE SKIP STOP A BENEFIT 


With the coming of the great war, the adoption of 
the skip stop was speeded up. In Washington, D. C., 
for example, the great influx of war workers congested 
all transportation facilities to such a point that the ser- 
vice was breaking down. One of the methods advanced 
by the writer to clear up the congestion on the principal 
streets of the business district was the elimination of all 
unnecessary stops. The first step in this direction was 
taken in the vicinity of the Treasury Building, where 
on Feb. 17, 1918, one-half the original stopping places 
were eliminated. The effect was so marked that on 
April 7, 1918, the plan was extended over a large share 
of the business district and on April 21, 1918, was made 
to cover the entire District of Columbia. Altogether 
the railways eliminated about a third of the former 
stopping places, leaving an average of slightly less than 
eight to the mile. 

The effect of the skip stop in this case was immediate- 
ly advantageous. The running time was reduced an 
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average of 13 per cent. Especially in the rush hour 
ears which had formerly run late were able to keep on 
schedule and get to the end of their trips on time. This 
resulted in great benefit to the public, as eighty-seven 
cars under the new conditions were able to do the for- 
mer work of 100. This gave the company the advantage 
of additional equipment—though it was unable to pur- 
chase more cars under war conditions—and the public 
had the advantage of improved transportation. 

The indorsement of the plan was nearly universal, 
only thirty-three complaints being received from a popu- 
lation of half a million. Not a single one was made 
against the principle of the skip stop. 


SKIP STOPS SAVE TIME 


The skip stop properly applied is nothing more than a 
means of correcting an inheritance of the horse-car days. 
It is self-evident that the more often a car stops the slow- 
er its progress is. An ordinary street car has a free 
running speed of about 20 m.p.h. Without any stops 
it will make a mile in three minutes. Require it to 
make eight stops to the mile and it will have a reduced 
speed of 10 m. p. h. and take six minutes for amile. If 
it must make fourteen stops to the mile, the speed will 
be reduced to 7 m. p. h. 

Eight stops to the mile—every 660 ft.—means that 
the motorman must throw off the power, apply the brake 
and bring the car to rest, the doors must be opened and 
closed and then the motorman must release the brakes 
and feed up the power—every forty-five seconds. One- 
half the time of all persons on the car is spent in making 
these stops. 

The importance of controlling the number of stops is 
apparent. For example, consider a passenger making a 
2-mile trip. If fourteen stops per mile are required, 
the passenger will consume seventeen and one-tenth 
minutes in riding the full distance. With but eight 
stops to the mile, the ride will take twelve minutes, 
five and one-tenth minutes being saved. There will be 
a slight addition to the average walk, amounting to 
about 70 ft. at either end, which will take four-tenth 
minute additional. Thus the net gain through the stops 
being reduced from fourteen to eight per mile is to 
save the passenger four and seven-tenth minutes. If 
the trip is longer, the gain will be correspondingly more. 

The amount of service that can be given with a cer- 
tain equipment is entirely dependent on the number of 
stops that must be made. I have seen many lines where 
the points designated as stopping places average as 
high as eighteen to twenty per mile. True, cars do not 
stop at every point each trip. But on certain trips, 
especially during the rush hours, the cars are making 
an excessive number of stops. It is then that the fatal 
effect of the too-frequent stops becomes apparent. 
Either the cars are hopelessly delayed or else schedules 
are slowed down and the public delayed during the period 
when the demand for service is most urgent. Extra cars 
must be furnished for the sole purpose of making the 
additional stops, without adding one bit to the service. 
In some congested cities the situation has been so bad 
that with more cars added the speed was reduced so 
much that actually fewer cars per hour were moved along 
the street. 

As a means of relief, a reduction in the number of 
possible stopping places makes a marked improvement. 
Not only does it save the time consumed in making the 
stops, but it aids the schedule maker by giving him a 


much more definite idea of what is likely to happen on 
each trip. With a definite basis to work on, he can place 
the equipment where it will afford additional service to 
patrons instead of being used to make extra stops. 


METHODS OF ELIMINATING STOPS 


In reducing the too numerous stops of the past, elec- 
tric railways have used a number of methods with 
justice to all the car riders. The recognized arrange- 
ments of skip stops are: Simple, staggered, odd-and- 
even, selective, arbitrary or; measured, and express and 
local. 

In the simple skip stop every alternate corner is 
eliminated as a stopping place, stops in both directions 
being made at the same street. The staggered skip 
stop calls for a stop at alternate corners by inbound, 
and at the remaining corners by outbound, cars. The 
odd-and-even system is a modification of the last, appli- 
cable principally to the cities with numbered streets. 
Cars marked “odd” stop at odd-numbered streets, and 
those marked “even” stop at even-numbered streets. 
With the selective system the locations for stopping 
places are determined with reference to the traffic, with- 
out rigid adherence to the uniformity of the spacing. 
The arbitrary or measured method, sometimes known as- 
the European plan, locates the stops at even distances 
apart without reference to the street intersections or 
the character of the territory served. The express and 
local method is self-explanatory, being an application 
of the steam railroad method of designating certain 
points as express stops. 


SKIP STOPS SHOULD BE MAINTAINED 


In addition to being a time-saver for the public, the 
skip stop saves coal for the railroads. With proper 
operation, a reduction in power comparable with the gain 
in speed can be made. After the successful installation 
in Washington, the United States Fuel Administration 
determined to advocate the general introduction of the 
skip stop in all cities of more than 25,000 population in 
order to save fuel for war purposes. An order was 
issued and the skip stop was installed beginning August, 
1918, a spacing of eight stops per miie in city districts 
being recommended. Unfortunately it was hastily put 
in on some lines, without shortening schedules or afford- 
ing patrons any benefit whatever. In such cases the 
public, seeing no feature but the inconvenience resulting 
from this arrangement, has since demanded the abolition 
of the practice. 

A very great reduction in accidents of different classes 
has followed the adoption of the skip stop, according to 
the actual records kept in Detroit and Philadelphia. 
The reduction has been especially marked in boarding 
and alighting accidents and collisions. 

In round figures the electric railways of the United 
States are now operating 2,500,000,000 car-miles and 
handling 15,000,000,000 passengers annually. They are 
earning on the average about 32 cents per car-mile, the 
operating expense being about 23 cents on a ratio of 72 
per cent. . 

The total investment is approximately $5,000,000,000. 
The gross receipts are about $800,000,000, making a $6 
investment per $1 of business. After the payment of 
operating expenses of 72 cents, there remains 28 cents 
on each $1 received. This is equal to 42 per cent on the 
investment, from which must be provided interest, de- 
preciation and replacements. It must be remembered 
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that this includes all lines, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Many of the latter should never have been built. 

Electric railways are to-day carrying more people 
and taking in greater receipts than ever before in their 
history. It is indeed a significant fact that in the face 
of the tremendous increase of automobiles in daily use, 
the demand for good street-car service was never so 
great as to-day. 

If the skip stop does nothing more than save one stop 
per mile, it will at 1.3 cents per stop, as estimated by J. 
F. Layng, engineer of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, save more than $30,000,000 annually. This 
important saving warrants that the skip-stop-plan be 
installed with great care in order to insure its per- 
manency. Making eight stops per mile a car will make 
a schedule speed of 10 m. p. h. but with ten stops the 
speed is reduced to 9 m. p. h. With average car earn- 
ings at 32 cents, the slower schedule will earn but $2.88 
while the faster one will bring in $3.20 per car-hour. 
As the great bulk of all the expenses are controlled by 
the time element feature, the importance of this fact is 
apparent. Savings through the skip stop and through 
other legitimate means, such as rescheduling, rerouting, 
reduction of lost time and lost motion, and the use of 
safety cars wherever practicable, will enable many a 
company to show a good balance on the right side of the 
ledger. 


Side Lights on the Zone Fare—Good 


Service Absolutely Essential 


No Matter How Low the Fare, Short Riders Can- 
not Be Developed Unless They Can Be 
Offered Comfortable Travel 
By WALTER JACKSON 


HOEVER has had the opportunity to analyze 

classification of passengers according to indi- 
vidual maximum length of ride cannot fail to observe 
that the British tramway has a much greater propor- 
tion of patrons to whom a car ride is not a necessity 
but merely a convenience. Roughly speaking, the mini- 
mum fare passengers of Great Britain’s street railways 
are about half of the total. Although the unit-fare 
American systems do not offer the same valuable differ- 
entiation in length-of-ride data, we know from the 
few surveys made to get such statistics and from the 
traffic shrinkage immediately following an increase in 
fare that the same class of short-ride traffic is nearer 
15 per cent than 50 per cent. 

The difference between these percentages goes a long 
way toward explaining the operating philosophy of unit- 
fare vs. distance-fare properties. The unit-fare opera- 
tor inevitably comes to think in terms of expense re- 
ductions because he feels that most of his passengers 
must use the cars in any case; hence the temptation to 
handle the same number of riders in bigger cars at long- 
er intervals with fewer men. Just as inevitably the 
distance-fare operator comes to think in terms of in- 
come increases because he knows that a reduction in 
service will cut down the largest and most promising 
part of his business. 

Since no exceptional talent is required to reduce 
mileage, it is easier to get on in the first class of prop- 
erties, but only too often a penny saved is a nickel 
spurned. It requires courage—a willingness to try 
new ways—to seek to increase the net by adding service 
that creates travel. 
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If American operators feel that the war did dreadful 
things to them, let them contemplate what happened to 
the British managers who saw nearly 80 per cent of 
their tried and true men go forth to the carnage of war, 
who had in many cases to pay double wages for their 
help plus war allotments to the families of the men in 
the field, who experienced greater difficulty probably 
than Americans in getting repair and maintenance 
material during the war and who had to endure a coal 
shortage that was not confined to Mondays but froze on 
all through the week. 

And did the British manager trained in selling trans- 
portation make any reductions in service voluntarily? 
Not one that we know or heard of! Service reductions 
there were; but they were reductions compelled by man 
shortage, car shortage and fuel shortage. These hunt- 
ers of the short rider knew that they could not afford 
to let the street railway’s only dangerous competitor— 
the human foot—get into its stride. Accordingly, each 
and every one of them was only too anxious to restore 
pre-war conditions as rapidily as possible. 

From their policy it is clear that frequent service 
and good service are of prime importance in building up 
short riding. No fare, no matter how low, will induce 
a walker to board a car unless that car comes before 
he is well on his way and unless that car has seats avail- 
able or in early prospect. He is not asking for speed or 
costly fixtures—he is asking only for reasonable 
comfort. 

So here we have arrived at the natural answer to 
those who ask: ‘“‘Won’t we be plagued during the peak 
load with a lot of short-ride undesirables?” No, fear 
not. The short rider will let you severely alone during 
those hours when most of your passengers are long 
riders anyway. But if you are giving reasonably fre- 
quent service during the off-peak hours, the shopper, 
the solicitor, the carpenter, the plumber, the delivery 
clerk, the teacher, the pupil and the pleasure rider will 
fill seats that now are empty. 


Important Hearing on Mail Pay 
in New England 


New England electric railway circles are keenly in- 
terested in the hearing to be given at Boston, Mass., 
on June 13, by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
upon rates of compensation for carrying mail. This is 
one of the series of hearings throughout the country 
beginning in Washington on June 9. 

The New England Street Railway Club has ap- 
pointed the following committee to represent its mem- 
bers at the Boston hearing: Chairman R. B. Stearns, 
first vice-president Bay State Street Railway, Boston ; 
Clarence K. Reed, general auditor Boston Elevated Rail- 
way; and D. P. Abercombie, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northern Massachusetts Street Railway, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

The New England committee has sent a questionnaire 
to about sixty companies, asking for comparative finan- 
cial data and other information which will enable the 
case to be thoroughly presented. It is earnestly re- 
quested that all possible co-operation be rendered in the 
forwarding of the desired material. A large attendance 
is expected at the Boston hearing, which will be held 
at 10 a. m. at the Federal Building, First District Court 
room. 
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American Engineering Standards 
Committee Adopts: Revised 


Constitution 


New Plan Involving Enlargement of Scope and 
Change of Name to A. E. S. Association 
Has Been Submitted to Government 
Boards and National Societies 

HE raison d’etre, organization and proposed pro- 

cedure of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee were comprehensively set forth in the presi- 
dential address of Comfort A. Adams before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers in February. 
(See ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, March 1, 1919, page 
407.) A plan for the enlargement of the organization 
was explained by Dr. E. B. Rosa, chief physicist United 
States Bureau of Standards, in the issue of this paper 
for May 3, 1919, page 859. This plan has now pro- 
gressed to the point where a tentative draft of a re- 
vised constitution has been approved and adopted by the 
committee and: is now before the interested govern- 
mental bureaus and national societies for their con- 
sideration. 

The committee has prepared a statement of the situa- 
tion, from which the following digest has been made: 

In the first place the new constitution replaces the 
committee name by “The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Association,” more adequately-to suggest the scope 
of its activities. 

The objects of the association are stated as follows: 
(1) Teo unify and simplify the methods of arriving at 
engineering standards, to secure co-operation between 
various organizations and to prevent duplication of 
standardization work. (2) To promulgate rules for 
the development and adoption of standards. (3) To re- 


ceive and pass upon recommendations for standards sub- ~ 


mitted as provided in the Rules of Procedure, but not 
to initiate, define or develop the details of any particu- 
lar standard. (4) To act as a means of inter-communi- 
cation between organizations and individuals interested 
in the problems of standardization. (5) To give an 
international status to approved American engineering 
standards. (6) To co-operate with similar organiza- 
tions in other countries and to promote international 
- standardization. ; ; 

Means are provided for increasing the number of 
representatives in the association by invitation or on 
request. Several important organizations interested in 
standardization will be invited to appoint representa- 
tives as soon as the necessary power is obtained. 

The routine work of the association will be conducted 
by its secretary under the direction of a board of di- 
rectors. This board will have power to deal with all of 
the affairs of the association except the final approval of 
the standards submitted to it. 

Any organization may request the association to ap- 
prove standards which it has formulated, or to approve 
committees that it has appointed, and by so doing be- 

-comes a “sponsor society.” Such a request is entirely 

at the option of the organization that has formulated 
“or expects to formulate the standard. At the request 
of the sponsor, approval! of the standards is given when 
‘they are the substantially unanimous conclusions of a 
committee made up as follows: 

(a) Sectional committees dealing with standards of a 

+commercial ‘character (specifications, shop practices, 
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etc.), shall be made up of representatives of producers, 
consumers and general interests, no one of these in- 
terests'to'form a majority. A producer is a person, or 
the representative of a firm or corporation, directly con- 
cerned in the production of the commodity involved. A 
consumer is a person, or the representative of a firm or 
corporation, that uses the commodity involved, but is 
not directly concerned with its production. General 
interests include independent engineers, educators, and 
persons who are neither consumers nor producers, as 
defined above. 

(b) Sectional committees dealing with scientific or 
non-commercial standards shall consist of persons spe- 
cially qualified, without regard to their affiliations. 

It is anticipated that in nearly all cases the approval 
of. standards and committees by the association will be 
requested. In case it is considered advisable, the asso- 
ciation is authorized to call a meeting of those who 
would be interested in the formulation of a new stand- 
ard or the revision of an old one, to select one or more 
sponsor societies. The sponsor society or societies will 
appoint a sectional committee to formulate or revise 
the standard. This sectional committee will report to 
the sponsor when its work is completed. The sponsor 
may then request the association to approve. The asso- 
ciation deals only with the sponsor and acts only at 
its request. Provision is made in all publications that 
a standard must be referred to as that of the sponsor, 
using whatever title the sponsor has given it, followed 
by the statement “approved by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Association.” The approval may be given 
as “recommended practice,” “tentative standard” or 
“standard,” the expectation being that nothing will be 
approved as standard until it has shown that it is 
generally acceptable. 

The association thus acts only to bring together those 
interested in a common object, and when they have com- 
pleted their work, will at their request, certify that it 
has been done in such a manner as to justify its adop- 
tion. In addition to assisting in the selection of com- 
mittees and certifying that their work has been done 
under proper conditions, the association will act as a 
bureau of information regarding standardization. It 
will collect information regarding existing standards 
and as to the bodies that have formulated and adopted 
them. This will enable it promptly to give necessary 
information to those who select a committee to formu- 
late a new standard or revise an old one. It will also 
enable it to furnish information desired by the working 
committees regarding what has been or is being done on 
similar or related lines. It will establish relations with 
similar bodies in other countries. 


Canvass of Local Chambers of Commerce 


The public utilities committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which is holding a series of hear- 
ings in regard to the general electric railway situation, 
is planning to send out to all local chambers of commerce 
a questionnaire on the subject. The purpose is to have 
these bodies give their views in regard to electric rail- 
way franchises, operating economies, taxes, the public 
interest in good transportation and the price situation. 
General information along these lines, as brought out by 
witnesses at the first two hearings before the commit- 
tee, has been published in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- © 
NAL of May 3, 10 and 31 and in this issue. Phas 
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Rehabilitation of French Tramways 


Condition of Those In and Near the War Zone Described by an Eye-Witness—Many Destroyed and 
All French Tramways in Poor Physical Condition—Extension of Credit by American 
Manufacturers Necessary If Sales for Renewing Properties Are to Be Made 


By DANIEL T. PIERCE 


Recently with the American Red Cross, Paris 


HROUGHOUT 
the strip of ter- 
ritory, extend- 


ing from Ostend to 
Nancy, which consti- 
tutes the devastated 
region of Belgium and 
France, there is to be 
observed almost total 
destruction of elec- 
tric railways, includ- 
ing track, structures 
and rolling stock. In 
Ypres everything is 
destroyed. It is one 
of those cities which now consist of only a few walls 
and is not to be rebuilt, if we can believe the reports as 
to the determination of the Belgian government. Lille 
and Valenciennes are next encountered. Lille was a big 
industrial city and had several lines of electric railway, 
all of which were abandoned during the long period of 
German occupation, largely on account of the scarcity 
of coal. The scarcity was even more severe immediately 
after the armistice. People who are freezing can get 
along without even electric lights and railways. In Jan- 
uary the track was in deplorable condition, and no steps 
had been taken to restore the service. In fact part of the 
motor equipment had been carried away, along with 
great quantities of textile machinery—some of it origi- 
nally bought from German makers! Almost identical 
conditions existed in Valenciennes. 

Arras is a scene of complete destruction and desola- 
tion, as is also Cambrai. If the latter city ever had any 
electric lines no sign or vestige of them remain—not, 
that is, in such shape as to be noticed by a casual visitor 
-who was not searching especially for the remains of 
railways. 

Amiens, the next large city, is in much better 
condition. It is officially stated that only 25 per cent 
of Amiens is totally destroyed, meaning that twenty-five 
out of every 100 houses are classified as not being worth 
rebuilding or repair. Even before the armistice the 
electric power plant was in operation and shortly after- 
ward a few electric cars were run in a desultory way 
over routes that were not obstructed by demolished 
buildings. If the electric railways of the city were found 
to be 25 per cent (much less 75 per cent) intact, 
I should be surprised, but this is not an estimate made 
on the basis of exact information; it is merely the im- 


WHY FRENCH ELECTRIC RAILWAYS CANNOT RESUME OPERATIONS 
—A TROLLEY BRIDGE IN THE DEVASTATED REGIONS BLOWN 
UP AS THE GERMANS RETREATED IN OCTOBER 


pression that one gets 
from visiting the city 
three or four times, 
at different intervals 
before and after the 
armistice was signed. 
Péronne and St. Quen- 
tin are in the same 
classification as Cam- 
brai — almost totally 
destroyed—railways 
in common with every 
other utility, including 
the water supply, be- 
ing non-existent. 

Montdidier, Beauvais and Compiégne present quite 
different conditions. They were shelled but little, only 
badly bombed. Such railways as they had are in about 
the same state as the towns themselves—shattered here 
and there, and where intact badly worn and down at the 
heel. Chateau Thierry had only one electric line run- 
ning along the river, the larger part of the town lying 
on the side of a steep hill which rises northward. The 
track had not been restored in February when I last 
visited the town and only temporary bridges crossed 
the river. 

Soisson had not attempted to restore electric traction 
as late as March. What I saw of its track, overhead 
and depots suggested that there might be a salvage of 
perhaps 25 per cent of the plant formerly operated. In 
Rheims, another large city of a population of more than 
100,000, there is practically nothing left of the electric 
lines. The four years of shelling which destroyed all but 
fifteen out of 15,000 dwellings, not to mention other 
structures, tore up the track and demolished the over- 
head, and repeated direct hits by shells of enormous 
caliber reduced the carhouses to masses of twisted iron, 
half-burned cars and debris. On some of the very nar- 
row streets the feed wire was carried on arms projecting 
from the walls of houses. Even these were gone for 
stretches of several blocks. I happened to be following 
a car track in Rheims last year in the hope that it would 
lead to the railroad station. It ended in a huge shell hole, 
which combined with the debris from houses on either 
side completely blocked the street. This perhaps will 
give some idea of the condition of electric railways in 
Rheims and elsewhere in the war zone. 

The few kilometers of track in Chalons and Epernay, 
which were on the southern edge of the devastated re- 
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gion, were operated after a fashion with the exception 
of a few months. The cars and equipment appeared to be 
fit only for the junk pile. I cannot recall seeing any elec- 
tric railway in Ste. Menehould and Bar-le-Duc, although 
the latter city probably possesses the usual single-track 
line through the town, but certainly not on the main 
street. Verdun on the other hand had rather an extensive 
system, all of which is wiped out and must be replaced in 
toto. In Toul and Nancy on the other hand the railways 
operated throughout the war and, relatively speaking, 
are intact—if that is a proper term to apply to railways 
which have had no maintenance for more than four 
years. 


CARS THAT RUN ON THEIR NERVE 


In Paris and Lille the tram lines appear to be in fair 
condition; the equipment is in better shape than the 
track because the latter has gone to pieces along with the 
total abandonment of street repairs of all kinds. In 
Bordeaux, Tours and other cities and towns in middle 
and southern France the condition of electric lines, is, of 
course, deplorable by reason of the long-continued lack 
of maintenance and replacement. The equipment, like 
the Paris taxicabs, impresses one as something likely to 
fall to pieces at any moment. “How on earth do they 
keep running?” an American in Bordeaux asked, as a 
double-decked rattle trap swayed down the quay. “On 
their nerve, I guess,” was the most satisfactory answer 
that could be given. 

And that is how most of the machinery, electric rail- 
ways, motor trucks, and other moving equipment in 
France has been kept going during the war. Every man 
in France was mobilized and every ounce of man-power 
was needed for the war. Ifa thing did not directly con- 
tribute to the winning of the war it was of no account. 
The steam railways were fairly well cared for, but 
France had few if any heavy electric or interurban lines. 
Electric railways therefore were not important for 
transport of men or munitions, and France has let them 
go to pieces. The Frenchman, however, has a gift for 
making things go. His motor transport during the war 
was disreputable in appearance but it kept on going. A 
motor car that an American would push into the ditch 
and abandon would be coaxed along indefinitely by a 
Frenchman. French cities therefore will probably keep 


their lines going somehow where there is anything left 
of them. 


PRESSING NEED FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAY MATERIAL 


But evidently there is a pressing need for vast quanti- 
ties of everything that goes into the making of an elec- 
tric railway. France could not in many years make this 
equipment; she must buy it here or in Britain or else- 
where—everything from rail to power-house equipment. 
France bought largely of electrical equipment from Ger- 
many; that supply is now eliminated unless the rest of 
the world forces France to buy from the only seller who 
will give her reasonable prices and long credit. 

That practically all the electric railways in France 
are municipally owned will, of course, deter purchases 
from her enemies. The feeling against Germany is, 
however, only a deterrent; it is not an absolute bar 
against trade with Austria and Germany. As between 
a friendly seller who asks much the higher price and de- 
mands cash and a hated seller who quotes a low price 
and will give three years for payment, the Frenchman 
will eventually turn to the latter. Anyone who counts 


upon a refusal by France to trade with Germany if Ger- 
many offers much the best terms, is doomed to dis- 
illusionment. The Frenchman when the present in- 
tense bitterness is over will trade where he can get the 
best bargain. This is, not only true of Frenchmen but 
of Italians and others, and of course it applies also to 
other commodities than electric railway equipment. 

At the present time Frenchmen find it difficult to trade 
with anyone. There are high tariff barriers, the law 
against “export of capital” which prevents the payment 
of foreign debts except by express. permission of the 
minister of finance; there is the back-breaking deprecia- 
tion of the franc which means that French buyers have 
to pay Frs. 6.50 for every dollar’s worth and there is the 
fear of further increase in the balance of trade against 
the republic. 


SALES Must BE FINANCED 


Frenchmen hear that United States banks will 
“finance” French purchases here; they will doubtless 
derive much satisfaction from the speech of Mr. Vander- 
lip, and the proposal in Congress to form a semi-govern- 
mental corporation to “carry” French and other foreign 
buyers. But up to date about the only terms quoted— 
actually quoted as distinguished from being talked about 
in the newspapers—are cash against ship documents, 
i.e., cash long before delivery on the other side. Within 
the past week I was interviewing a manufacturer in re- 
gard to certain machinery for export to France. Before 
he went very far into the discussion of what he could 
supply he wanted to know whether or not a cash credit 
had been opened here to pay for the goods. If this is to 
be our idea of “helping France” she will inevitably look 
elsewhere for help or get along without it. 

The conditions call for some tangible plan of which 
the average buyer can take advantage by which French 
purchases in this country can be carried here by banks, 
for it cannot be expected that the manufacturer will ex- 
tend two or three years credit. Until this is brought 
about, France must wait for the rehabilitation of her 
railways—at least so far as we are concerned. That 
she wants to buy here is certain; we must make it pos- 
sible for her to do so—or lose the business. There are 
radical differences in French and American railway 
standards—notably in the weight of all equipment—but 
the extent of the business. to be done is so great that it 
would seem to be worth while for American manufac- 
turers to give the French roads what they want. 

As a footnote to this subject attention may be called 
to a report made from Milan by a representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. He says: 
“There are thousands of bicycles of German manufac- 
ture at Chiasso ready to flood the market. There are 
also carloads of chemicals and dyestuffs which have al- 
ready been offered Italian merchants at extremely low 
prices. The high rate of American exchange makes 
Italian trading with Americans most difficult while the 
German mark is at its lowest ebb. This makes the price 
when translated into liri most attractive. The dollar 
exchange costs the Italians three times as much as the 
mark exchange. Naturally the prices of German goods 
in liri are very low.” . 

Transpose lire to franc in this quotation and you have 
a correct statement of the situation as it applies to 
France. Nor does this situation affect only bicycles, 
dyestuffs and chemicals. Germany—defeated Germany 
—disrupted by Bolshevism and disorganized by war— 
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this year sold an electric locomotive in Switzerland to 
the government at a far lower price than was offered by 
any other country. It would be profitless to characterize 
this condition of affairs; it speaks for itself in loud tones 
to the American manufacturer. 


Buffalo- Niagara Falls High-Speed 
Line Completes Successful Year 


Frequent Service, High Speed, Attractive Scenery 
and Comfortable Cars Have Contributed 
to Attract a Large Patronage 


HE high-speed line of the International Railway 

between Buffalo and Niagara Falls is just rounding 
out its first year of operation, as it was opened to 
traffic on June 9, 1918. The line connects Main Street, 
Buffalo, and Portage Road, Niagara Falls, passing 
through Tonawanda, North Tonawanda and La Salle. 
It was described in detail in the issues of the ELECTRIC 


new line because the number of steam passenger trains 
between Buffalo and Niagara Falls was limited. All in 
all, however, it appears that the new line has developed 
new business for the company. 

The principal factors, of course, in the success of the 
new line were the high running speed, permitting a 
running time of one hour between Main and Court 
Streets, Buffalo, and the Terminal Station at American 
Falls, Niagara Falls; the frequency of the service; and 
the wonderful scenic features of the route. The number 
of stops between terminals was reduced to a minimum, 
there being a half dozen or less required stops and five 
signal stops. ; 

Thirty-minute service last summer consisted of two- 
car trains, which seldom left either terminal city with 
unfilled seats. As winter came on the operation of two- 
car trains was confined to the busy periods of the day. 
W. J. Whiteside, traffic agent of the railway, states 
that it is planned to operate three-car trains during 
the coming summer and schedules are being revised ac- 
cordingly. The general plan is to utilize three-car 


HIGH-SPEED LINE TRAIN LOADING AT BUFFALO 


RAILWAY JouRNAL for July 13 and Aug. 10, 1918. Dur- 
ing the year cars have been regularly operated over the 
line on a thirty-minute headway. 

The business which the new line has gathered may 
be considered all its own, because the old Niagara Falls 
line of the company, which leaves Buffalo by .way of 
Niagara Street and Military Road, has held up its 
traffic fairly well. Comparisons are, however, difficult 
to make because the winter of 1917-1918 was a severe 
one for the older line, and higher fares were also in- 
augurated during that season. Comparisons are com- 
plicated farther by the fact that the war situation and 
the steps taken by the government to curtail passenger 
traffic on the steam roads operated partly to reduce the 
1918 summer traffic between Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
on the new line because the tourist traffic was curtailed. 
On the other hand, a certain advantage accrued to the 


trains on Sundays, holidays and other days of heavy 
traffic and two-car trains ordinarily. With three-car 
trains a twenty-minute schedule is proposed with ade- 
quate layover. An alternative under consideration is 
the operation of two-car trains at intervals of fifteen 
minutes with a layover of fifteen minutes for the crews 
at each end. 

By reference to the preceding articles it will be noted 
that the new line is 23 miles long, about 4 miles being 
through Main Street, Buffalo. Between city limits the 
distance is 17 miles, and the roadbed is on a private 
right-of-way. To avoid crossings at grades 32 miles 
of track was built on an embankment which in places 
is 26 ft. high. The road curves around the Tonawandas, 
taking in the outskirts. The rolling stock consists of 
twenty interurban cars of special type, built by the 
G. C. Kuhlman Car Company. 
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Why London Riders Don’t Go Astray 
Underground 


Maps Showing Routes and Direction of Travel, 
Enamel Station Signs and Other Directional 
Publicity Prevent Confusion 


OMPARED with the rapid transit systems of other 
large cities—especially New York with its paral- 
leling north and south lines—that of London looks a 
hopeless welter of traffic ganglia. Yet it is doubtful 
whether the stranger in New York or Chicago can get 
around so readily without asking questions as he can on 


the London Underground Railways'.which comprise 
eight different lines totaling 98.5 miles. It would seem 
that appreciation of the very complexity of its system 
made the management determine that it would leave 
nothing undone for either the out-of-town patron or 
for the native visiting unfamiliar sections. From the 
time that the passenger sees the blue-and-white enamel 
signs that advertise the presence of a station to the mo- 
ment that he reaches the street again, he is continually 
reminded of what to do to keep on the right road. 

In pre-war days, the entrance to an underground 
station was the brightest spot in the neighborhood, par- 
ticularly at night. The old conditions have not yet 
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been restored, because of the fuel shortage, but there 
is reason’ to believe that they will -be. 

»On entering the station, the patron will note a large 
map like the upper one reproduced; also a smaller map 
which shows the immediate vicinity of the station. 
These maps could not be kept up to date during the 
stress of the war period, but when the abnormal con- 
ditions with regard to traffic, high price of paper and 
printing, etc., let down, these effective means of con- 
-veying information will be used as before. The map re- 
produced is among the first of a new issue. Another 
shows the route numbers of nearly 150 bus lines in ad- 
dition to the names of all the underground stations. 
Whether or not the patron consults a map he is not 
likely to buy a ticket to the wrong place. It is enough 
for him to-mention the station to which he wants to 
£0, whereupon he is advised that the cost is so and so, 
depending upon the distance. On examining his ticket, 
he will usually find specific directions as to where to 
transfer in case he is going to another line. Thus a 
Hampstead passenger desiring to go to some station on 
the District line is informed that Charing Cross is his 
transfer station. In some instances several transfers 
may be necessary. 

The purchaser now proceeds to a lift or elevator 
where the attendant examines and notches his ticket. 
When the level of the boarding platform is reached, a 
multiplicity of signs tell him that this is the “Way out” 
and that that is the way “To trains.” Where there 
are three or more passages, fingerboard posts are used. 

As he reaches the train platform, he cannot fail to 
see the list of stations posted on the wall opposite. If 
his station is not on the list, he can walk to the other 
platform where he will find a list of stations covering 
travel in the other direction. This is not all. An illumi- 
nated: destination indicator overhead tells him what 
train is coming next, so that if it is-not his train he can 
step aside to avoid the rush. If perchance he has 
failed to see this indicator, he is not likely to miss the 
illuminated destination sign carried at the head of the 
train itself. 

Should he feel nervous about passing his station or 
getting off the car too soon, he need only look at the 
diagram maps of station order, two or more of which 
are tacked up in the roof of the car, four on bulkhead 
panels and two painted on opposite sides of an illumi- 
nated overhead box sign in the center of the car. These 
‘signs show the order of stations, red being used to 
designate those stations where interchange is made 
with other underground lines or connections afforded to 
the steam railroads, trams, etc. The two roof signs 
also have arrows indicating the direction of travel. As 
the train enters the station, even the bewildering va- 
riety of advertising posters will be unable to hide the 
great red disks, up to 4 ft. or more in diameter, which 
serve as a background for the blue field and white 
lettered enameled name of the station. 

If, after all these directions, the passenger gets off at 
the wrong station he will be set aright verbally by the 
liftman or liftgirl who takes up his ticket. 

The foregoing by no means exhausts the efforts of the 
railway to make riding easy. In peace days, the com- 
pany issued leaflets by the hundreds of thousands. For 
instance, there was a monthly pocket circular called 
“Tondon’s Guiding Star,” made up of the general map 
_on one side and eight pages on the other. In addition 
to the list of permanent attractions and steam line con- 
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nections with the nearest station thereto, similar in- 


formation was furnished concerning exhibitions and 
events of the month. One of the eight miniature pages 


scarried a theater district plan of London, showing with 


the aid of numbers just where these places of amuse- 
ment were located and the nearest station to each. 
Publications like this are greatly appreciated. 

In spite of such elaborate and painstaking practices 
to aid the passenger, the management does not feel that 
perfection has been attained. It is always studying pos- 
sible improvements and at this very time is figuring 
on a plan of identifying lines by letters so that ticket 
and station directions may be simplified—the letter Y, 
for example, being use to guide passengers destined 
for the District line, X for the Metropolitan line and 
so on. 


Engineers’ Unfortunate Experience 


National Service Committee of the Engineering 
Council Reports Volunteer Officers Can- 
not Collect Traveling Expenses 


NGINEERS who were enrolled in the Reserve Corps 
at the beginning of the war will be interested in 
the circumstances related below as given out by the 
National Service Committee of the Engineering Council. 
If other engineers had a similar experience they are 


- urged to send a detailed statement to the office of the 


committee, McLachlan Building, Washington, D. C. If 
the experience was common, the combined testimony 


‘may be sufficiently strong to induce Congress to pro- 


vide for reimbursement. . It is not probable that cor- 
rective action can. be- secured on the basis of a few 
instances. Therefore the engineers who have knowledge 
of similar cases and who fail to respond to this invita- 
tion may be depriving other engineers who are not so 
indifferent as to the consequences. F EN ae 
The following -letter was addressed to the American 
Society of Civil. Engineers by one of its associate. mem- 
bers. resident in the Philippines,.and by progressive 


_reference finally came to the Washington office of the 


Engineering Council. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

New York, U..S. A 
DEAR SIRS: 

As you are doubtless aware, the American Society dur- 
ing the recent war played a very considerable part in 
obtaining the services of engineers for the Army. Litera- 
ture descriptive of the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps was 
circulated throughout our membership and the society’s 
appeal for men was probably responsible for a very large 
number of volunteers. In view of this fact, I am taking 
the liberty of advising you of certain instances in which 
the War Department through the Chief of Engineers seems 
to have violated the agreement under which the engineer 
officers were induced to offer their services. I am doing 
this with the hope that the society may be instrumental 
in securing legislation that will result in a partial reim- 
bursement to the men for some of the financial loss that 
they suffered through certain rulings of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Among other things, we were informed that Reserve 
Corps officers when ordered to active duty would receive 
the pay and allowance that officers ordinarily do when 
changing stations. Any number of Western engineers, 
several of them located in Alaska, applied for commissions 
in the First Engineer Reserve Corps. After their appli- 
cations had gone forward the reserve corps was abolished 
by the War Department. Without receiving any informa- 
tion to this effect these men were telegraphed offers of 
commissions in the Engineers, U. 8. A. They were ac- 
cepted and ordered to Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va., for 
duty as students. Upon their arrival at camp they were 
informed that they would receive no travel allowances at 
all. The 7 cents a mile that they expected was not due 
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them because they had accepted commissions in the regu- 
lar army, not in the reserve corps. This was the first 
intimation that they had as to their new status. Most of 
the men, particularly those from Alaska, had been to a 
very considerable expense in traveling, as much as $350 
in some cases, and naturally consider themselves unfairly 
treated. 

Another instance, one which covers my own case, occurred 
as follows: Some twenty-five or thirty of us entered the 
service in the Philippine Islands. We were discharged in 
the States, most of us in the eastern part. Our discharges 
came just too late to catch the December transport for the 
Philippines so we were forced to wait for the January boat 
which arrives in Manila about Feb. 15. We were thus 
more than two months without pay, our army pay having 
stopped on the date of our discharge and our pay as civil- 
ians not beginning until our arrival in the Philippines. 
Anticipating these conditions, some of the men requested 
that they be ordered to the Philippines and discharged there 
or that they be returned to the inactive list in the Reserve 
Corps so that they could return to their homes with pay. 
Both of these requests were refused and the men were dis- 
charged along with the rest. 

Several of us called on various army officials in Wash- 
ington and were told in every case that new legislation 
was necessary before we could be reimbursed. It is to 
acquaint you with these facts and to solicit your assist- 
ance in securing the necessary legislation that I am troub- 
ling you with this letter. 

We all received a letter of appreciation from Major 
General Black in which we were heartily thanked for the 
way in which we had responded to our country’s call, ete. 
A little consideration in the orders getting us into and out 
of the service would have been more to the point. 


On May 1 a letter was addressed by the National Serv- 
ice Committee to the Secretary of War in which the 
above communication was quoted with a request as 
follows: 

Will you be good enough to inform the Engineering 
Council through the undersigned whether the facts as re- 
lated in the letter above quoted are interpreted by the War 
Department in the same way as by Mr. and whether 
there is an official intention to present the facts to Con- 
gress for the purpose of securing authority to reimburse 
discharged engineer officers of the Army whose experiences 
were similar to that above related. 

Up to May 24 no response had been received from 
the War Department but the National Service Commit- 
tee still has “hopes.” While the author of the above let- 
ter recites an unfortunate train of circumstances, which 
seemingly reflects discredit on some one, the commit- 
tee thinks that judgment should for the time being be 
tempered with consideration. This war has been so big 
a thing that the mental capacity of man has been quite 
inadequate to direct everything rightly. An injustice 
has been done, but the correction in this case lies not 
in placing the blame but in securing reparation. Our 
government is essentially just and the Congress will not 
advisedly do injury to any man. “Let us have all the 
facts,” says the National Service Committee, 


Keep Inflammable Material Out 
of the Fill 


N ILLUSTRATION of the importance of care in se- 

lecting and inspecting material for fills is furnished 
by the experience of Newark, N. J ., With the embank- 
ment installed in conection with the development of Port 
Newark. A smoldering fire has been burning in the fill 
for months and members of the fire department of the 
Submarine Boat Corporation nearby and employees of 
the city’s engineering division on several occasions have 
attempted without success to extinguish the blaze by 
playing a hose upon the burning area. The trouble is 
due to the fact that street sweepings and other organic 
material form a considerable part of the filling material. 
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Fill Up the Empty Seats 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company Urges 
Its Employees to Develop Salesman- 
ship for Rides 


UNIQUE method was recently used by the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company for bringing 
forcibly to the attention of each of its 10,000 employees 
certain information about the electric railway business 


.of particular interest and importance at this time. 


The management feels that too often the “front 
office” is working so close to the gigantic problems 
confronting the industry in connection with rates of 
fare, revenues and expenses, that it is assumed all of 
the employees throughout the organization are just as 
well informed and are giving the same serious con- 
sideration to these factors, which make for the suc- 
cess or failure of the business. 

As a matter of fact, many of the employees have no 
comprehension of these larger basic matters for the 
simple reason that no one has taken the trouble to ex- 
plain the facts to them. 

Appreciating the increasing necessity for recogni- 
tion on the part of electric railway managements of 
the “merchandising” or “salesmanship” end of the 
business, President Mitten addressed a letter to all of 
the employees as follows: 


To ALL EMPLOYEES: 


I desire to thank each of you for the fine spirit of co- 
operation and loyalty you have shown during the trying 
conditions brought about by the war. 

Continuance of the present high standard of wages dur- 
ing the reconstruction period can be best assured by our 
all now striving together with renewed effort to accomplish 
two things: 

1. Build up our “Factory Organization” so as to pro- 
duce street-car service of the best quality at the lowest 
cost. In this, all of us—transportation, rolling stock and 
buildings, electrical, way, and general offices—have im- 
portant work to do. It means going heart and soul after 
such things as accident prevention, keeping the cars prop- 
erly spaced on the streets, careful inspection and cleaning 
of cars, regularity and economy of power, track betterment, 
office efficiency, and the elimination of ALL wasted effort. 

2. Improve our “salesmanship” so as to sell more of that 
which we have for sale—street-car rides. We must sell 
the empty seats in the off-peak hours to those who now 
walk or use other transportation. Every person in the ter- 
ritory we serve is a possible car rider. As the common 
carrier for the entire community, we fall short of doing 
our full duty to the public if we do not make a car rider 
of every walker, every automobile user and every steam 
railroad passenger who can be more conveniently and 
cheaply carried by street car. You, the conductors and 
motormen particularly, by your alertness and courtesy, 
have it within your power to stimulate and encourage the 
short-ride habit, especially among those who now walk. 

The best selling asset in this business is cheerfulness. 

A smile will usually win. A grouch always loses. 

I invite your thoughtful attention to the enclosed 
pamphlet by the Hon. William D. B. Ainey, chairman of 
the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania. 


May 28, 1919. T. E. MITTEN, President. 


This letter was printed on the face of an open-end 
envelope 4} in. wide by 6% in. high, and within the 
envelope was inclosed a pamphlet containing an address 
by William D. B. Ainey, chairman Public Service Com- 
mission of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, which 
was delivered before the public utility group of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in St. Louis, and 
reprinted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of May 3, 
1919. Chairman Ainey’s address emphasized the neces- 
sity for better “merchandising” by selling the empty 
seats, and discussed the effect of rates of fare on the 
riding. 
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Federal Commission Appointed 


President Wilson Chooses Body to Investigate 
Electric Railway Situation and Recom- 
mend General Solution 


EDERAL action looking toward a solution of elec- 

tric railway problems throughout the country was 
taken through the creation of the ‘Federal Electric 
Railways Commission” by President Wilson. This action 
was taken pursuant to a recommendation sent to the 
President on May 15, 1919, by William C. Redfield, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and W. B. Wilson, Secretary of 
Labor, as noted in this paper for May 24, page 1015. 

The President approved this recommendation and ap- 
pointed the following members, to serve without com- 
pensation: Edwin F. Sweet, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce; Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor; Louis B. Wehle, general 
counsel of the War Finance Corporation, who will act 
during the absence in Europe of Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
managing director of the corporation; Charles E. Elm- 
quist, president National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners; Charles W. Beall, of the Amer- 
ican Investment Bankers’ Association; Philip H. Gads- 
den, American Electric Railway Association, and Wil- 
liam D. Mahon, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. The President 
has also designated a representative of the American 
Cities’ League of Mayors, but an acceptance has not yet 
been formally received and an announcement of the 
mayor who will serve will be made later. The new 
commission met on June 4 and organized by electing Mr. 
Elmquist as chairman and Mr. Sweet as vice-chairman. 

The commission has no authority to hear and deter- 
mine specific controversies in any community or in re- 
spect of any company. It will attempt to determine the 
general principles which should govern the regulation, 
operation and service of electric railways. It will not 
interfere in any way with the regulatory functions of 
state regulatory bodies or municipal authorities, its 
functions being confined to investigation and recom- 
mendations. The election of Mr. Elmquist as chairman 
is the best evidence that it is not the intention of the 
new commission to interfere in any way with the powers 
of states or municipalities. 

The methods by which the commission hopes to reach 
its conclusions have not been developed, but will be an- 
nounced from time to time. ‘Mr. Elmquist at the con- 
clusion of the meeting said that the commission will not 
start off with any preconceived notions. It wishes to 
make its investigation broad and comprehensive with 
the view to making recommendations which will be a 
positive contribution to the solution of the problems 
which now confront the country. Those problems grow 
out of the expansion and improvement of service which 
the public properly demands; out of the great increases 
in the payrolls; out of the high prices for materials; out 
of controversies which center around financial organiza- 
tion and methods, and out of franchise relations.” 

In order to explain to all the regulatory bodies the 
character of the general investigation contemplated, 
Mr. Elmquist has sent out to all commissioners a copy of 
the letter to President Wilson from Secretaries Wilson 
and Redfield [ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of May 24, 
page 1015] with the following comment: 


‘The President has decided to create a commission to 
make a study of the general franchise and operating con- 


ditions of the electric railways in their relation to rates, 
including service-at-cost plans, state and municipal taxa- 
tion, local paving requirements, and internal economies that 
may be effected. 


During the war, some of the utilities were in favor of 
having the President take over certain street and electric 
lines as a war measure and fix their rates, since the gov- 
ernment was fixing the price of fuel and labor, and con- 
trolling to a large extent the output of the steel mills and 
other factories. You will recall that the war committee 
of our association opposed this plan but suggested to the 
President, in lieu thereof, that he appoint a federal board 
to make a study of the utility situation and submit its 
recommendations to the local commissions and municipalities 
simply for their help and guidance in the determinaton of 
utility questions. 

It was felt for some time that such a board would be 
created, but final consideration seemed to end with the 
signing of the armistice. It is reported that the readjust- 
ment period has not thus far brought any relief to the 
utilities and that the condition of many of them is critical. 
A letter from Secretary Redfield and Secretary Wilson was 
wired to the President May 15 and resulted in his determi- 
nation to create a commission. I think it is in the interest 
of the public that the state commissioners be represented 
on this board, because the problem is, after all, local in its 
nature, and all obtainable information should be brought 
to the board’s attention. 


Three Zone System in Detroit 

The accompanying diagram shows the method of zone 
collection used on the Royal Oak suburban division of 
the Detroit United Railway. Fare boxes are used. 
The plan followed is an adaptation of the pay-enter 
pay-leave system, but is somewhat more flexible because 
of the introduction of what is known as an “identifica- 
tion check.” This check, on northbound cars, is given 
to passengers in zone 1 or the city zone who pay cash 
fares and request it when they pay their fare. It 
is not given to passengers who ride on transfers. 

On northbound cars, zone 1 is operated in the usual 
way as pay-enter. Passengers who wish to ride into 


- NORTHBOUND =——>- 


~<——= SOUTHBOUND 
DIAGRAM SHOWING ZONE FARE SYSTEM 


zone 2 without extra charge and pay their fare in cash 
ask for an identification check at the time of paying 
fare as mentioned above. Zones 2, 3 and 4 are operated 
pay-leave with a 5-cent fare, but a passenger may use 
the identification check in zone 2 on alighting from the 
car in place of a cash fare. 

On southbound cars, all fares are pay-enter. In zones 
4 and 3 a passenger may pay 10 cents and get an identi- 
fication check or 5 cents and receive no such check. 
In zone 2 he receives his identification check with his 
5-cent fare if he says he is expecting to travel into 
zone 1. At the entrance to zone 1 an identification 
check or an additional 5-cent fare is collected from all 
passengers, and in zone 1 pre-payment collection is 
made in the usual way. Zones 2, 3 and 4 are about 1 
mile in length. 
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Cutting Most of the Compromise Out 
of the Compromise Joint 


Experience of Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
with Experimental Joint Shows It ‘to°Be Eco- 
nomical of Material and, to Date, Durable 


HE problem of successfully connecting rails of 

different heights and shapes has had any number 
of possible solutions, some of which are quite effective. 
Nevertheless, the compromise joint, as such, continues 
to give considerable trouble and to cause far greater 
expense than ordinary joints. Hence any means of 
reducing costs and bettering the joint conditions should 
be of interest, particularly when it is remembered 
that regular compromise joints as furnished with 
special work will cost from $12 to $15 each. 

It is quite safe to assume that many compromise 
joints are still made up in the field by the blacksmith, 
using ordinary joint plates found on the job. By far 
the greater number are used for making connections 
of parts of special work with tangent tracks and an 
examination of special-work layouts on almost any 


FIG. 1—EXPERIMENTAL “R. P. W.” COMPROMISE JOINTS 
AFTER A YEAR’S SERVICE 
These are located at pataecthe end of the Williamsburg 


Bridge, connecting 80-lb. EH. and 7-in. 122-lb. association 
standard groove girder rails. Car traffic more than 3000 per day. 


system will disclose at least one and generally several 
of these joints which are defective. The purpose of this 
article is to explain one plan for reducing joint cost 
which is being tried out in Brooklyn. 

The scheme here illustrated and described was devised 
by R. P. Williams, formerly inspector of special work 
for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. It is but a 
short time since the castings were obtained, due to 
delays from war conditions and for this reason the 
device is only getting into service, although the experi- 
mental joints shown in Fig. 1 have been in use more 
than a year at the Williamsburg Bridge, where the 
schedule calls for a traffic of 3000 cars or more per 
day. It is estimated that the device will result in a 
saving of from $3 to $5 per joint and that when its 
use is extended, a total saving of from $1,800 to $3,000 
per year should be effected in one particular type of 
compromise connection alone. 

The principal feature of the idea is the means 
provided for the use of standard splice plates for 
association standard 7-in., 122-lb. groove girder rail 
in making connections between 7-in. and 9-in: rails. 
Similarly the standard angle ‘bar’'for 5-in., 80-Ib., 


A. 8: C. E. rail is to be used in connecting it> with 
7-in. groove girder rail. ,This;:is accomplished by 
malleable iron base castings, shown in Fig. 2, which 
are installed upon the upper part of the base of the 
deeper rail, being held in place by are welding. The 
castings are I-shaped, 13 in. long, with webs and flanges 
about 4 in. thick and reinforcing ribs about 4 in. apart. 
They weigh about 10 lb. each. The tops of the castings 
have the same bevel as the upper part of the rail 
base, thus reproducing the fishing angle at the same 
level with the lower or shallow rail. Here it may be 
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ELEVATION SHOWING APPLICATION 
OF BASE CASTING 


SECTION A-A 


FIG. 2—BASE CASTINGS FOR “R. P. W.” COMPROMISE 
JOINT ASSEMBLED FOR CONNECTING 7-IN. GROOVE 
GIRDER AND 9-IN. TRAIN GIRDER RAILS 


said that advantage is taken of the fact that this angle 
is a constant for most rails which are found in 
Brooklyn. 

There is occasional trouble in connection with the 
fishing angle at the top of the joint plate, sometimes 
due to sectional differences and sometimes due to head 
wear. This is taken care of by welding a flat shim 
or liner on top of the joint plate, as indicated in Fig. 3. 
Of course, the tops of the rail 
heads are ground to a true 
surface as soon as the joint 
is made up. It is also neces- 
sary, as of old, to offset the 
plates at times to line the 
gage lines of different sec- 
tions. The base castings 
are made of a width suffi- 
cient to permit the arc weld- 
ing of the joint plates to 
them if desired. The cost 
reduction previously re- 
ferred to is mainly due to 
difference in the cost of deep 
$-in. x 8-in. bar steel for- 
merly used for compromise 
joints when made in the 
shop, together with the 
elimination of the waste of steel lost by cutting out 
the 2-in. vertical step as compared with the cost of 
ordinary joint plates plus the castings. The experi- 
mental joints shown in Fig. 1 are made of bar steel 
planned to fit 80-Ib. A. S C. E. rail, while the bases 
on the 7-in. rail, in this instance, are made from steel 
bars cut from joints made up for deeper work which 
otherwise would have been scrapped. In the experi- 
mental joints shown the joint bars are held by ordinary 
bolts and are also welded to the deep rails and special 
bases. 
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Suggestions for Mechanical Ticket Issue As 
Applied to a Differential Fares Scheme 


By THEODORE E. THOMAS 
London County Council Tramways 

HE issue of tickets by mechanical means has always 
been a more difficult problem for tramways in Great 
Britain than is the case in America. The chief attrac- 
tion of the flat fare is the resultant simplification of 
ticket issue. Most of the tramways undertakings in the 
London area have, however, now adopted a uniform 
fares system in place of the more arbitrary system 
previously in force. Each route is divided into penny 
. stages, each of which is in turn subdivided into sections 
varying in length (but not in number) according to the 
incidence of traffic points. The introduction of such a 
scheme at once suggests the possibility of the issue 
of tickets by a machine on the platform as passengers 
board the car. I propose to set out briefly the functions 
which such a machine should be able to fulfill, with the 

difficulties to be met, and, if possible, overcome. 

The fare for the journey to be taken would be paid to 
the conductor when the passenger enters the car. Each 
kind of ticket would be issued from a separate receptacle 
in which a roll had been placed. 

Tickets would be printed to indicate all fare stage 
points and would be cancelled in the section to which a 
passenger was entitled to travel. 

At each fare stage point the machine would be set 
so that cancellation at the correct place on the ticket 
would be automatic. 

In the case of return (round-trip) tickets they would 
only be recorded on issue, and when used for the return 
journey need only be punched by a cancelling machine. 

The machine would record the number of tickets of 
each variety, thus providing a check upon the record ob- 
tained from the starting and finishing numbers on the 
rolls. Packets of tickets could, if desired, be sold sep- 
arately and punched by the conductor, with the cancel- 
ling machine. In the event of the machine becoming 
defective a seal would be broken and the tickets re- 
moved and punched with the cancelling machine. 

Passengers on alighting from the car would be re- 
quired to hand their tickets to the conductor so that 
any who had overridden could be excessed. 

I can well believe that such a system as has been 
briefly described sounds complicated and so it is as com- 
pared with the simplicity of the flat fare. But the 
flat fare stands condemned with the great reduction in 
the value of money caused by the war. 

Some of the difficulties that will arise are: 
ing with passengers who lose their tickets. 
a new problem, as it arises on all railways. (2) At 
very busy points loading may be unduly delayed. (3) 
Heavy capital expense. (4) The need for special pro- 
vision being made for cars not working on their proper 
routes. (5) Passengers must board and alight from the 
car at the conductor’s platform which is inconvenient at 
terminals with a heavy traffic in both directions. 

The worst side of the story has now been told and it 
only remains to show what compensating advantages 
would be obtained. 

These are briefly: (1) Every passenger must take a 
ticket, which is very far from being the case at pres 
ent. (2) The conductor is always on the platform—a 
matter of some importance in avoiding delay at stopping 
points and reducing the risk of accident. (3) Correct 


(1) Deal- 
This is not 
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cancellation of tickets is insured. 
collected and available for repulping, 
It may be tHat-the writer’ ‘has not faéed all’ the dif- 
ficulties, but they must. indeed be great if they accumu- 
late to the size of only one objection to the present Brit- 
ish practice. I refer to the conductor’s struggle to get 
round to all the passengers on a crowded car. This 
should be stopped at almost any cost, it tempts honest 
men and provides a rich harvest for the dishonest. 


(4) All tickets are ) 


Freight Car Repairing Facilities of An 
Interurban Line 


N THE PROCESS of rearrangement and rehabilita- 

tion through which the Decatur yards of the Illinois 
Traction System are now passing, the facilities for 
repairing freight cars have been considerably increased. 
Six tracks with a total capacity of sixty cars have 
been laid, three on each side of a line of new buildings 
devoted entirely to the work of maintaining the more 
than 900 freight cars operated by the company. 

At one end of the layout is an office building, 25 
ft. x 30 ft. in size, for the inspectors. The next 


THREE OF THE SIXx 
THE DECATUR YARDS OF THE I. T. S. 


FREIGHT CAR REPAIR TRACKS AT 


building, of the same width and about 100 ft. long, is 
a storehouse containing only stock used for the car 
repairing. In one end of this building is a room in 
which the men may rest and eat their lunch in cold 
weather. Each stock bin in the stockroom has a card 
tacked on the outside, and every piece of material 
taken out is entered on the card by the storekeeper, 
who is on duty during all working hours. This pro- 
cedure is followed not solely to maintain a running 
inventory but to enable the storekeeper closely to esti- 
mate the quantity of each article needed per day and 
thus keep a plentiful supply on hand. 

The third building is about 50 ft. long by 25 ft. 
wide and has a cinder floor. This is to be the freight 
car repair blacksmith shop and will contain pipe cutter, 
bolt cutter, drill press, forge, anvil, etc. There is a 
large rolling door in the center of each side so that 
the heavy parts of the cars, such as drawbars, bumpers, 
etc., can be easily handled in the blacksmith shop. 

A plank flooring extends along both sides of the 
entire stretch of buildings and also between them. 
Beyond the buildings will be stored all lumber and other 
materials used in the repairing of the cars and not kept 
in the storeroom. Clear passageways across the tracks 
are maintained between the main shops and the inspec- 
tor’s office and the storeroom and between the wood- 
working shop and the lumber pile and blacksmith shop. 
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Speedy Erection of Trolley Poles with 
Gin Poles on Wheels 


RECORD in the rate of setting up trolley poles 

along the track of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway has been made by the use of a gin 
pole built up on a push car and operated along the 
track. Using this device, poles up to 50 ft. long have 
been set with a crew of four linemen and about three 
helpers, including a teamster, the team being used for 
hoisting the trolley pole and moving the push car from 
setting to setting. Additional men, of course, were 
used to line poles and backfill, following the setting 
crew. 

With this rig the rate of progress has been as high 
as 108 settings per day and has averaged about seventy 
poles per eight-hour day. Before the portable gin pole 
was built the average made by the hand method was 
about fifty poles per day, and this meant hard work on 
the part of the crew. The gin pole has a total length 
of about 18 ft. and is slung, about 6 ft. from its 
lower end, on a horizontal pin supported on a heavy 
frame built up from an ordinary push car. The gin 
pole itself is strengthened with longitudinal steel cables 
passing over central struts so as to form trusses. 

The trolley poles are laid with the pickup point im- 
mediately over the hole, thus making it possible to 
place them with a direct lift. The use of this rig 
avoids the danger of knocking dirt into the hole in 
course of erection and thereby decreasing the effective 
depth. 

The hoisting equipment consists of a block and 
tackle slung from the upper end of the gin pole 
from which the hauling line runs through a snatch 
block attached to the rail below. The team does the 
pulling. The gin pole can be easily reversed in its sup- 
ports for use in setting the poles on the opposite side 
of the track. 

Data for the foregoing were supplied by F. B. 
Walker, superintendent of electrical construction, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Seattle, Wash. 


The “Diamond” Loop at Youngstown 


N THE diagram 

printed in the May 
Sie siswuie. oft hiivg 
paper, page 1062, in 
connection with the 
communication by W. 
B. Yereance, 128 
Broadway, New York 
Federal < City, a “key” was in- 
bar rium advertently omitted 
f \ from the diagram 
stating that Mr. Yer- 
eance proposed leav- 
ing the present track 


Taek shonm by to the extent indi- 
an eG cated by the solid 
= lines, adding that 


shown by the dotted 
lines and removing 
that shown by the dash lines. As Mr. Yereance points 
out in a letter to the editors it would make an unnec- 
essarily complicated layout if the last-named track were 
not removed. This diagram is reproduced again this 
week for convenience in reference. 


PROPOSED TRACK LAYOUT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Cars Should Carry Passengers, Not Seats 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 31, 1919. 
To the Editors: 

Before one despairs too greatly on the electric railway 
situation I think it would be sensible to give serious 
consideration to the remedy for high costs and fares 
with which I have been bombarding railway operators 
for a long time, namely, abandoning their sacrosanct 
notion that the first use of a street car is to carry seats 
instead of passengers. The gain of space that would 
result from doing away with only a few of the present 
quota of seats and properly equipping such space for 
standing’ passengers would rapidly increase car capaci- 
ties, as anyone can readily compute. 

Under present conditions, the public must largely 
ride standing in any event, and, at the same time, pay 
high fares for the privilege. There is little objection 
or complaint nowadays by the majority of car riders, 
because they do not get seats; there is great complaint, 
however, of the cost. My studies indicate that it is en- 
tirely practicable to change the space now occupied by 
seats in a car into standing places in a manner that 
would abundantly satisfy all conditions. Such plans, 
in the present emergency, are worthy of close examina- 
tion on the part of those, at all events, who are inclined 
to sink back into a hopeless and helpless wonderment as 
to whether or not the “trolley is in danger of becoming 
extinct.” GEORGE C. WING. 


Mr. Ford and Light Vehicles 


MILAN, ITALY, May 16, 1919. 
To the Editors: 

The editorial in your issue of April 26, entitled 
“Mr. Ford’s New Car May Be a Wonder, but—” and 
Mr. Kingsley’s very interesting discussion of the matter 
in the same number prompts me to ask leave to state 
my humble and European opinion on the matter. 

Although there is no possibility of discussion about 
the relative cost of gasoline and electricity as prime 
movers of street railway vehicles, I would say that, 
being an automotive man myself, I have too much re- 
spect for Mr. Ford’s technical skill to believe that he 
may involve himself in such a series of blunders as 
many people seem to think. 

Perhaps he may be wrong in believing that he may 
beat electricity with gasoline, although the last word 
hasn’t been said as yet about economical internal com- 
bustion engines, but we mustn’t look at him as a gas 
motor engineer. More than anything else Mr. Ford 
must be considered as the pioneer in standardized con- 
struction of light-weight vehicles, and as such he may 
solve at least one part of the problem which has already 
been tackled by Mr. Birney. 

Street railways have still to learn a great deal from 
the automotive field; structural iron, or steel as you 
Americans are wont to call it, must give way to high 
strength, steel alloys, while the use of aluminum and 
its light-weight alloys should be seriously considered 
for the replacement of a multitude of accessory parts 
which are now made of copper, brass, etc. The use of 


hardwood should be restricted to avery few parts — 


by its substitution with stampings of light-weight 
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metals, while cast iron and common iron should abso- 
lutely be proscribed from the mechanical and structural 
part of the ideal car. 

Of course, this may be a very difficult goal to attain, 
but, as a matter of fact, doesn’t every real achievement 
require a deal of time and perserverance? 

Mr. Birney has blazed the path with his light-weight 
one-man car, but being practically a traction man, he 
had to follow the trend of traction practice, cutting off 
only such apparent waste as he safely could without 
breaking the age-long rules of electric railway custom. 
Mr. Ford, being independent both of the time-worn cus- 
toms of the railway field and the actual rules of the 
automobile world, may perhaps achieve something really 
worth while. 

Anyway, in my opinion, it is much better to have the 
automobile engineers working with the old street cars 
than against them, and Mr. Ford’s move is certainly an 
indication of a better understanding between the two 
most important branches of street transportation. 

FERDINANDO C. CUSANI. 


Effect of Vibrations on Rail Failures 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 24, 1919. 
To the Editors: 

Referring to the editorial comment in your issue of 
May 10 in which it is stated that rail conditions are 
responsible for rail breakage near welds and in special 
work, please be advised that for several years I have ob- 
served in both paved and open track that at welds and 
splice bars deterioration of the rail, if any, is always 
more pronounced on receiving rail ends in one-way 
track. From this fact I have reached the conclusion 
that the problem is for the physicist rather than for the 
metallurgist. 

I have noticed that the less the mass of metal in con- 
tact with the rail ends, the less deterioration is ev- 
idenced and this would indicate that the theory of vibra- 
tions enters into the problem through the presence of 
vibrations in wheels and rails. An analagous situation 
prevails in special work which is a problem in itself, but 
the solution for joints, it would seem, lies in the appli- 
cation of a minimum mass of metal at the rail ends, 
consistent with track resistance. W. M. PEGRAM. 


Seatless Cars Tried in Tokyo 


HE overcrowding of the electric cars in Tokyo has 

become so acute as to necessitate taking some meas- 
ures to increase the capacity of the system. One of the 
expedients adopted is the seatless car, the greater 
portion of the seats in these cars having been removed, 
leaving but a small seating space in the middle. 
Additional straps have been added to provide support 
for the passengers. A few of these cars have been 
put on the main route and the result is being watched 
eagerly by the promoters of this scheme. It is thought 
that standing room may perhaps be preferable to no 
room at all. 

Another measure which has been proposed in order 
to lessen the congestion is to decrease the number 
of stops and at the same time increase the schedule 
speed of the car. This latter has not been put into 
effect as yet as it conflicts with the present police 
regulations and these must be changed first in order to 
permit of the trial. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION NEWs 


Exhibit Committee Now Assigning Space 


HARLES R. ELLICOTT, Westinghouse Traction 

Brake Company, chairman American Electric Rail- 
way Association exhibit committee, has sent out blank 
forms for use in filing applications for exhibit space 
on the “Million Dollar” pier at Atlantic City. 

‘Acting with Mr. Ellicott on this committee are Edwin 
Besuden, Chicago Varnish Company; Fred C. J. Dell, Na- 
tional Railway Appliance Company; J. J. Dempsey, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company; Frank H. Gale, Gen- 
eral Electric Company; George Keegan, Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company; J. C. McQuiston, Westinghouse 
Hlectric and Manufacturing Company; A. M. Robinson, 
The J. G. Brill Company; R. T. Senter, Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company; E. B. Smith, American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company. 

The committee states that all applications for space 
received before June 20 will be considered as of that 
date and will have equal preference as to location. 

The general convention committee comprises L. S. 
Storrs, The Connecticut Company, chairman; Charles 
R. Ellicott, Westinghouse Traction Brake Company; 
L. E. Gould, Economy Electric Devices Company; C. L. 
Henry, Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company; 
J. J. Stanley, Cleveland Railway; E. P. Waller, General 
Electric Company; T. W. Wilson, Wilmington & Phil- 
adelphia Traction Company. 


Connecticut Section Ends Prosperous Year 


ITH the exception of an outing to be held in 

June the meeting of the Connecticut Company 
section held at Hartford on May 27 was the last of the 
season. About 250 men dined together at the Hotel 
Garde. The membership committee reported an in- 
crease in membership from 311 to 339 for May. 

The speakers at the meeting were Robt. P. Butler, 
assistant corporation counsel of Hartford; Harlow C. 
Clark, New York City; Rev. Joseph Sullivan, Chicopee, 
Mass., and Charles C. Peirce, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Butler spoke on “Public Servants,’”’ and said that 
while the public of Connecticut has a right to expect 
much in the way of service from the railway company, 
the company can rightfully expect much of the people. 
Dr. Sullivan made and illustrated three points, namely, 
that the railway man’s job is one well worth while, that 
the prime requisite in doing the job is loyalty, and 
finally that whole-hearted service is necessary to success. 

Mr. Clark impressed upon his hearers the fact that 
the electric railway is in a bad way, showing by sta- 
tistics how the financial status has fallen during a few 
years. He said that the situation will improve but the 
railways must utilize the car riders as a force in secur- 
ing a square deal. Mr. Peirce traced the history of 
electric traction and showed why the railways find 
themselves in their present straits. They will get out 
of these through the application of merchandizing prin- 
ciples to their business. He quoted statistics to show 
that the country is now prosperous, but that there will 
be a labor shortage soon with no immediate falling in 
prices. The electric railway will in time share in the 
general prosperity. 
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Recent Happenings in Great Britain 


Labor Program Is Adopted—Increased Fare Movement, Hitherto 
Mostly Talk, Now Well Under Way 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


For the present at least the labor 
crisis in Great Britain seems to be over. 
The coal miners and the railwaymen 
have accepted the terms offered by the 
government as to shorter hours and 
improved conditions of employment, and 
the federation of transport workers has 
come to an agreement with the em- 
ployers. Even more important is the 
fact that a national industrial confer- 
ence of employers and employed, repre- 
senting nearly all the great industries 
of the country, has adopted a series of 
far-reaching recommendations brought 
forward by a committee appointed at 
a previous conference. Among the chief 
recommendations so adopted are: 

A legalized maximum normal working 
week of forty-eight hours in all industries. 

Legalized minimum time rate of wages 
to be of universal application. 

Discouragement of systematic overtime. 

Trade conferences to consider how war 
advances and bonuses should be dealt with. 

A full and frank acceptance in trade 
negotiations of employers’ organizations 
and trade unions. 

Organized short time and regulation of 
government orders and pushing forward 
of government housing schemes to prevent 
unemployment. 

An adequate provision for the mainte- 
nance of the unemployed. 

Child labor age to be raised, and more 
generous provision for sickness and in- 
firmity benefit: and old-age pensions. 

The establishment of a permanent Na- 
tional Industrial Council of employers and 
workers to advise the government on na- 
tional industrial questions. 

It is perhaps significant of the dif- 
ferences between the British national 
temperament and that of European 
continental countries that on May Day, 
when Socialist demonstrations were 
producing riots in Paris and when half 
of EKurope was—as it still is—plunged 
in anarchy, a further peaceful meeting 
of the provisional joint committee of 
the British National Industrial Con- 
ference was held in London at which a 
guarantee was received from the gov- 
ernment to pass the legislation neces- 
sary to carry the above recommenda- 
tions into effect. The undertaking was 
contained in a letter from Lloyd George, 
the Prime Minister, to the joint com- 
mittee, and it was read by Sir Robert 
Horne, the Minister of Labor. . 


THE NEw INDUSTRIAL DAy 


In this letter the Prime Minister said 
that foreign countries were looking to 
Great Britain to give them a lead in 
the foundation of a new and better in- 
dustrial order, and the report of the 
committee marked the beginning of 
such a foundation. He fully accepted 
the principle of maximum hours and 
minimum wages. For the purpose of 
the former a bill was being drafted, 
and it would provide elasticity to meet 
the circumstances of particular indus- 
tries. As regards wages, the question 
of the best method was complex and 
full of difficulties, and the government 
would in the first place set up a com- 
mission to report on the whole matter. 
H* hoped that the National Industrial 


Council would speedily address itself to 
the important question of unemploy- 
ment. The council after hearing the let- 
ter adjourned to permit all the subjects 
to be further considered by represen- 
tatives of employers and trade unions. 

Never before has anything of the 
nature of a national agreement on such 
subjects been brought about, and hopes 
for the industrial future are correspond- 
ingly bright. It was stated in Com- 
mons, shortly before the Easter ad- 
journment, that Whitley joint industrial 
ecuncils for all the leading industries 
except four have now been constituted. 

In the domain of tramways, it will 
be remembered that such a joint indus- 
trial council has recently been consti- 
tuted, and that a forty-eight-hour work- 
ing week has been agreed to. The 
shorter week is now coming into oper- 
ation on the tramway undertakings 
throughout the country, though the new 
organization can hardly be completed 
until all or nearly all the employees 
who were serving in the forces have 
been got back. Estimates have been 
issued by many of the tramway author- 
ities of the increased working expenses 
which will be involved. 


INCREASE IN FARES NECESSARY 


The only way to meet the increase is 
with further increases of fares. Such 
increases are now being made where 
the existing fares are not already up 
to the statutory maxima. Where the 
point has already been reached, appli- 
cation is being made to the Board of 
Trade for authority to make further 
increases. That arrangement, how- 
ever, is likely to be only a temporary 
one, and there may be further legisla- 
tion of a more permanent kind, as it 
is clear enough that working expenses 
will not materially fall for a long time. 
In any event, the tramway authorities 
at present have easier and cheaper ma- 
chinery for getting increases of fares 
than that which seems to be open to 
the electric railway companies of 
America. We do not hear of receivers 
being appointed to any great extent 
on the company undertakings, while the 
municipal railways always have the 
rates to fall back upon in-case of a 
deficit. 


LONDON FARES Go Up 


In order to meet additional ex- 
penditures, a further increase in fares 
on the London County*Council Tram- 
ways came into force in the end of 
April. The average distance for which 
the passenger is carried for a penny is 
reduced from 1.8 mile to 1.5, with a 
single overlap in place of the present 
double overlap. Each route is divided 
into sections, of an average length of 
0.75 mile, two consecutive sections to 
be traversed for 1d., four for 2d., six 
for 3d. and eight or more for 4d. The 
new workmen’s fares are 2d. for a re- 


turn journey over a stage of 2 miles 
(total journey 4 miles), 3d. for a re- 
turn journey over a stage of 3 miles 
(total 6 miles), 4d. for a return jour- 
ney over 4 miles (total 8 miles), and 
a 5d. ticket for a total journey above 
8 miles, with transfer facilities. 

It is estimated that, under the new 
scale, the loss on workmen’s cars will 
be reduced from £160,000 to £105,000 a 
year, and that £40,000 a year will be 
forthcoming as the result of improved 
collection consequent on greater effi- 
ciency resulting from the reduction in 
hours. The total increased revenue is 
estimated at £416,000. 


GLASGOW ABOUT TO SUCCUMB 


Even in Glasgow, where the entire 
capital cost of the municipal tramway 
undertaking has been repaid out of re- 
ceipts, so that there are no interest or 
sinking fund charges, the necessity of 
increasing fares is becoming urgent. 
Glasgow is probably the only place in 
the country where the halfpenny fare 
has not yet been abolished. At a meet- 
ing of the finance sub-committee of the 
tramways committee on April 30, it was 
decided by the casting vote of the chair- 
man to recommend the abolition of the 
halfpenny fare, the minimum to be 1d., 
rising by stages of 4d. according to 
distance to a maximum of 3d. 

This decision as regards Glasgow was 
reached after full consideration of a 
report by James Dalrymple, the gen- 
eral manager. In this Mr. Dalrymple 
stated that it was absolutely necessary 
to increase the revenue in order to 
meet the increase in wages and the high 
cost of materials. Regarding a sug- 
gestion that an increase in revenue 
should be obtained by a further reduc- 
tion in fares, he pointed out that the 
department could not possibly, with the 
present plant, carry any more pas- 
sengers. 


WAGES CLIMBING IN GLASGOW 


During the past few months the 
average number of passengers per car- 
mile in Glasgow had reached twenty. 
Were it not for the overcrowding, the 
financial position of the department 
would be hopeless. With an average 
revenue per passenger of about #d., it 
was impossible to make ends meet. For 
the year ending May 31, the estimated 
revenue was £1,521,215 and the expen- 
diture £1,474,800, giving a surplus of 
only £46,415. The amount set aside for 
depreciation, £124,000, which was the 
same as for the previous year, was now 
quite inadequate owing to the great in- 
crease in wages and cost of materials. 
The wages bill for the year 1913-14 was 
£441,048, last year it was £649,749, for 
the current year it was estimated at 
£830,000, and for next year at £950,000. 
Mr. Dalrymple estimated the revenue 
for next year at £1,571,000, and the 
expenditure at £1,736,560 (including 
£245,000 for depreciation and renewals), 
showing a deficit of £165,560. He recom- 
mended the increase of fares which the 
sub-committee adopted. It involves an 
increase of 3d. on each hitherto existing 
fare. ; 


News of the Electric Railways 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


San Francisco M. O. Review 


Having Embarked on Municipal Own- 
ership San Francisco Must Needs 
Carry Out Its Work 


The annual report of M. M. 
Q’Shaughnessy, city engineer of San 
Francisco, Cal., for the year 1917-1918, 
submitted to the Board of Public Works 
at San Francisco under date of Jan. 2, 
1919, contains a general review of the 
San Francisco Municipal Railway and 
the problems confronting the building 
and operation of that system. 


WANTS City’s RIGHTS STRENGTHENED 


Mr. O’Shaughnessy says that, while 
the municipal charter has been instru- 
mental in fostering the promotion and 
growth of the municipal railway sys- 
tem, it has been seriously defective in 
that it has prevented rapid transit serv- 
ice being given to new and outlying 
districts which were naturally tributary 
only to privately-owned systems and 
which could not be properly reached by 
extensions from -the municipal system. 

According to Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
there are several causes tending to 
limit the extension of the municipal 
system. The city has a limit of bonded 
indebtedness of 15 per cent of its as- 
sessed valuation. At the present time 
the city, with projects to which it is 
committed, has almost exhausted this 
limit and there are yet other urgent 
purposes for which bonds must be is- 
sued in the near future. He says that 
the difficulty could be eliminated by an 
amendment to the charter which would 
reduce the limit of bonded indebtedness 
te 8 per cent for non-earning projects 
but which would remove all limit of 
bonds which might be issued for self- 
sustaining public utilities. This would 
put the city in the same position as a 
private concern desiring to raise money 
for the construction of such properties. 

Since the completion of the work con- 
templated in the original bond issue the 
only extensions that have been built 
have been from earnings. With the 
natural tendency to-a rising wage scale, 
it is safe to assume that future earn- 
ings on a 5-cent fare will be adequate 
enly for wages, maintenance and re- 
newals, bond interest and bond retire- 
ment, 


PLEA FOR UNIFIED MANAGEMENT 


Mr. O’Shaughnessy says that under 
unified management it would be pos- 
sible to eliminate a great deal of un- 
necessary service, particularly where 
the privately-owned and the municipal 
systems operate along parallel routes. 
According to him, the necessity for the 
city acquiring the United Railroads is 


extremely urgent. This, he says, is 
appreciated even by those who are op- 
posed on general principles to municipal 
ownership. As the time approaches for 
the expiration of the franchises of the 
United Railroads the necessity of the 
city taking over the lines will become 
more urgent and more apparent. 

According to Mr. O’Shaughnessy, as 
long as the present conditions limiting 
bonded indebtedness exist it will prob- 
ably be impossible for the city to issue 
bonds to cover the entire purchase price 
of the United Railroads. He feels, how- 
ever, that if the bonds were issued to 
buy the property at a fair price the in- 
terest on the bonds could be paid out 
of the earnings of the system and a 
sinking fund created which would free 
the entire property of encumbrance 
within twenty-five or thirty years and 
ai the same time provide for reason- 
able extensions to the system. 


THE City’s ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Mr. O’Shaughnessy points out that 
what the municipal railways have done 
is best realized when it is observed 
that, while the city has constructed and 
acquired some 48.94 miles of track in 
the 1910 and 1913 bond issues, it has 
constructed 10.16 miles out of the sur- 
plus earnings of the road, and in addi- 
tion to this has paid the interest on the 
bonds, set aside $923,456 in its deprecia- 
tion reserve, $35,339 in its injury in- 
surance fund, and has retired $303,000 
ot its bonds. 


Improvements Planned for Seattle 


An ordinance recently passed by the 
City Council of Seattle, Wash., and 
sent to Acting Mayor Lane for ap- 
proval, provides for the issuance and 
sale of $790,000 of utility bonds for 
extensions and betterments to the 
Municipal Railway. A bill has also 
been introduced in the City Council, at 
the request of the city utilities depart- 
ment, providing for a loan from the city 
railway fund to the Municipal Railway 
betterment fund of 1919, to cover the 
cost of several immediate improvements 
which Thomas F. Murphine, superin- 
tendent of public utilities, recommends. 

The first work proposed by Mr. Mur- 
phine is the construction of a double- 
track line on Third Avenue, from 
Stewart Street to the south margin of 
Pine Street; connections of the tracks 
at the south end of the Ballard bridge 
and the connection of tracks of Division 
A and the Fremont-Ballard lines at 
Twenty-fourth Avenue, N. W.,and West 
Sixty-seventh Street; extension of Di- 
vision A at Fremont Avenue to the Fre- 
mont Avenue bridge. The improve- 
ments are estimated to cost $49,650. 


Buffalo Arbitration Stops 


Governor’s Veto of Service-at-Cost 
Responsible—Railway Officials 
Are Still Hopeful 


The City Council of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has voted to discontinue the arbitration 
proceedings started some time ago to 
fix the valuation of the properties of 
the International Railway within the 
city to be used as the basis of a service- 
at-cost agreement with the company 
and also determine upon a rate to be 
allowed the company as a return upon 
the investment fixed by the arbiters. 
This step was taken as the result of 
Governor Smith’s veto of the service- 
at-cost bill which was passed by the 
Legislature and which had the approval 
of the Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF COMPANY 


The current issue of the Service Spot 
Light, the official organ of the railway, 
says: 


The International Railway is disappoint- 
ed at Governor Smith’s veto of the act 
enabling the city and the company to get 
together on some service-at-cost plan, just 
and equitable to all concerned. We had 
hoped for better treatment. Governor 
Smith may be right from his standpoint, 
but it is difficul{;to convince the people that 
they haven’t t%e right to enter into an 
agreement on.a matter that concerns them 
and them alone.* But we aren’t crushed. 

We still hold firmly to the belief that 
some way will be worked out to your sat- 
isfaction and to ours. We are maintain- 
ing a war scale of wages—a wage higher 
than it ever seemed possible for us to pay. 
We have paid a greatly increased rate for 
supplies and materials. We counted greatly 
on the institution of the service-at-cost 
plan to restore us to a satisfactory equi- 
librium. Out of the present confusion may 
come the real solution. 


In the same issue of the Service Spot 
Light, the railway calls attention to the 
case in the State Court of Appeals in 
which the company asks that court to 
uphold the contention of the Appellate 
Division in the right of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission to fix fares in muncipi- 
palities even though the fares are lim- 
ited by local franchises. One section 
of the company’s franchise says: 

Nothing in this contract shall be con- 
strued to prevent the Legislature from 
regulating the fares of said companies, or 
either of them. 

Officers of the railway contend that 
this clause allows the Public Service 
Commission to determine the reason- 
ableness of fares charged by the Inter- 
national Railway and fix an adequate 
rate. 

The sale of the company’s properties 
in Buffalo to satisfy a lien for unpaid 
taxes was prevented on May 26 by the 
payment of $71,000 in back taxes by the 
company to the city. The balance of 
the $350,000 in taxes will be paid in 
installments. 
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Wages and Fares Considered 


General Discussion of Detroit’s Problems Diverted by Demands 
of Men for Wage Increases 


The meeting of Detroit’s Mayor and 
Council and Detroit United Railway offi- 
cials on May 23 was scheduled to dis- 
cuss final arrangements for extensions, 
and plans for rerouting lines in the 
congested sections. These matters, 
however, received second consideration 
due to the fact that the railway em- 
ployees had issued an ultimatum to the 
company asking practically a 50 per 
cent increase in wages and backed up 
their demands by threatening a strike. 
The men who are now paid 43, 46 and 
48 cents an hour, varying with the 
length of service, are asking 65, 70 and 
75 eents an hour. The company has 
requested the union to withdraw its ob- 
jection to the employment of women. 
This request was vetoed by the union. 


COMPANY STATES Its ATTITUDE 


The stand taken by the company was 
not that the demands of the men were 
unjust, but that the money to provide 
for the increase in wages would have 
to be provided by an increase in fares. 
Prior to the meeting Mayor Couzens 
stated that he considered the railways 
would have to have a higher rate of 
fare if the men were to have their 
wages properly increased, but he did 
not state what he considered a fair 
increase. He also said the company 
must state its financial needs and allow 
the city time to verify the figures, all 
of which was promised by President 
Brooks at the meeting of the company 
on May 9. 

The Mayor scored the officials of the 
company for waiting until two or three 
days prior to the threatened strike be- 
fore submitting figures and requesting 
higher fares. The first figures pre- 
sented by E. J. Burdick, the company’s 
assistant general manager, were un- 
satisfactory to the Mayor, in that they 
were based on assumptions which the 
Mayor would not admit. It was shown 
by these figures that the company faces 
an alleged deficit of $1,074,383 for. the 
present year, under present conditions 
without making provision for the in- 
crease in wages demanded by the em- 
ployees. It was stated by Mr. Burdick 
that the estimated deficit for 1919 was 
based upon figures for the first three 
months of the year. 


CoUNCIL DIVIDED ON FARES 


The Council was divided on the ques- 
tion of fare boost. Some members ad- 
mitted that they would consider a 
change of rates if it could be shown by 
the company that higher wages could 
not be granted the men without the 
increase. Councilman John A. Kronk, 
author of the Kronk 5-cent fare ordi- 
nance, stated that service and sensible 
routing of the cars were in his opinion 
more essential than an argument about 
the rate of fare. 

The Twelfth Street extension and St. 
Jean Avenue extension were discussed 


and it was agreed that they should be 
built at once and that the rate of fare 
should be the same as now exists on 
other of the city’s non-franchise lines. 
All propositions of the company rela- 
tive to rerouting downtown cars were 
tabled for future consideration. The 
meeting was adjourned and the con- 
ferees met again on May 26. 

The threatened strike was postponed 
by the men at a later meeting for two 
weeks, to give the Council time to act, 
after the Mayor had assured repre- 
sentatives of the union that he and the 
Council were endeavoring to reach an 
honest agreement with the company. 

The Council has ordered an exhaus- 
tive audit of the accounts of the rail- 
way in order to determine if the in- 
crease in wages could be granted the 
men. City Comptroller George Engel 
was asked to report immediately on the 
length of time needed to complete the 
survey. If his estimate of one week 
proves correct the Council will have 
that length of time to consider the 
question and decide a just rate of fare 
which will enable the company to oper- 
ate without deficit and pay the in- 
creased rate of wages to its employees. 


AUDIT STARTED 


The audit of the Detroit United Rail- 
way’s accounts to determine the pos- 
sibility of its paying wage increases 
on the present rate of fares, begun by 
the city on May 27, was practically 
completed by June 2, and it was ex- 
pected that the matter would be acted 
upon by the Council on June 3. 

A meeting of the railway employees 
is set for June 7. The men have an- 
nounced a strike will be voted then 
unless they receive some definite as- 
surance of being granted higher wages. 

Accountants from the offices of Bar- 
clay Parsons & Clapp, Marwick-Mitch- 
ell-Peat Company, the Detroit Bureau 
of Government Research, as well as 
from his own office, are working under 
the direction of George Engel, city 
comptroller. 

The results of the audit tend to veri- 
fy the statement of the railway officials 
to the effect that a deficit of $675,000 
for the year 1919 would result if the 
company continued to operate at pres- 
ent fares and wages. 

The Board of Street Railway Com- 
missioners, realizing that the settle- 
ment of the wage question now at hand 
will not dispose of the problem which 
has confronted public officials of De- 
troit for years, and that conditions now 
are intolerable and daily growing 
worse, express belief that the efforts 
of the city officials should be redoubled 
to the end that some plan may be 
evolved which will grant relief to the 
community. 

It is set forth by the commission 
that the defeat of the two former 
municipal proposals by the voters of 
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Detroit is in no sense a rejection of the 
municipal ownership principle, but 
rather a disapproval of the form of 
acquisition. It is also stated that since 
the election of April 7, numerous and 
conflicting suggestions have been of- 
fered by citizens, each of whom ex- 
pressed a belief that his proposal was 
the proper one for the adjustment of 
present difficulties. They are prin- 
cipally: Municipal ownership by a re- 
vised purchase agreement plan; munic- 
ipal ownership by the condemnation 
plan; municipal ownership by piece- 
meal construction; private ownership 
with municipal control under a settle- 
ment similiar to the Cleveland so-called 
service-at-cost plan; municipal owner- 
ship of a rapid transit system of sub- 
ways and elevated railways. 

The commissioners state that the 
board is not in a position to know 
positively which proposal best suits 
conditions, but they believe that a pole 
of public sentiment could be taken at a 
nominal cost which would enable the 
city authorities to proceed with some 
plan that they would know would have 
a reasonable chance of securing adop- 
tion when submitted at an election. 

The Council approved the appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for conducting a post- 
card canvas of opinions of voters to de- 
cide what action the city should take. 
The questions to be asked are: 

1. Do you wish the administration to pro- 
ceed with plans leading to the acquisition 
by the city of the street railway system? 
If so, which of these plans do you prefer? 
(a) Acquisition of the surface lines by pur- 
chase. (b) Acquisition of the surface lines 
by condemnation. (c) Acquisition of a 
partial surface system by piecemeal con- 
struction. 

2. Do you favor an agreement with the 
Detroit United Railway for a five or ten- 
year period, similar to the Cleveland plan, 
calling for municipal control of privately- 
owned surface lines? 

3. Do you favor the preparation of plans 
for the acquisition of a rapid transit sys- 
tem to consist of subways and elevated rail- 
ways, independent of whatever action may 
be taken with regard to the surface lines? 

In the opinion of the board it is ob- 
vious that such a questionnaire plan 
will enable the voters, both men and 
women, to discuss the issue in their 
homes before indicating a preference, 
and an expression will be obtained 
without the inconvenience of going to 
a polling booth. 


Strike in Muskogee 


All conductors and motormen em- 
ployed by the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Traction Company went on_ strike 
at midnight of May 29 and the 
city has been without railway service 
since that date. R. D. Long, general 
manager, made no attempt to operate 
the lines when the men quit. The 
strike is the result of the refusal of 
the company to grant demands for a 
sliding wage scale of 44 cents to 50 
cents an hour. The present scale is 
24 cents to 30 cents an hour. The com- 
pany offered a compromise of 30 cents 
to 41 cents an hour. There has been 
no trouble of any kind. One-man cars 
are operated in Muskogee. About 100 
men are involved in the strike. 
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Scranton Wage Award Announced 


P. F. Calpin and John B. O’Malley, 
who represented the men on the arbi- 
tration board that heard the arguments 
on wages for employees of the Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Railway, have received the 
award made by Chairman Charlton 
Ogburn, representative of the War 
Labor Board, and refused to sign it. 
The award did not grant any increase 
in wages to the conductors and motor- 
men, except for overtime, allowing 
them time and a half for overtime, in- 
stead of time and a quarter. Attorney 
H. C. Reynolds and W. L. Connell, rep- 
resenting the railway on the arbitra- 
tion board, affixed their signatures to 
the award. 

The carhousemen and shopmen of 
the company are to have an eight-hour 
day with the same daily wage that they 
are now receiving for ten hours of 
work. The trackmen are to have a 
nine-hour day with the same daily wage 
as they are now receiving for ten 
hours of labor. Mechanics in various 
lines employed by the company are to 
receive slight increases. 

The following table shows the rate 
of wages per hour asked by all of the 
men and the amount that has been 
granted them by Charlton Ogburn, rep- 
resentative of the War Labor Board 
and chairman of the arbitration board: 

Rate Rate 
Awarded Demanded 
Conductors and Motormen: 


First three months.......... $0.41 $0.58 
Next nine months........... 43 -59 
Bechnd youre sous te dave el -45 . 60 


Third year and after the men asked same as second- 
year men and got 45 cents ap hour, same as second 


TrACKMON co catades ate hel = $0.424 $0.57 
Trolley tenders. : (ac... oe .424 Lys 
Track doremion:t 2%. t.00 3h -49 .64 
TPOAMBtET Sis tes ta Ries tele -45 ay) 
Blackamitbse pt cat dese ple eserc. 518 71 
Drill pressmen.............. 467 68 
(PiGmien neds once Mahesh ms 442 68 
Carcleanars, 3, csociced. Aas 421 57 
Biremieri tates oe ios cag Ste stats 00's 46.4 62 
Oilers ss ode cia cigee Siete wha 423 57 
Pitmen helpers.............. 424 68 
PRINGELSS oie qa aiehteis el gh ete .«1s' 46.4 68 


Unions at Odds 


The strike of the platform employees 
of the Rochester & Syracuse Railroad, 
Rochester, N. Y., referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 
31, page 1066, was settled on May 23. 
The men were out more than a week. 
Both the Amalgamated Association and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers were involved. As a result of the 
settlement Brotherhood members have 
returned to their jobs as members of 
the Amalgamated Association. 

The issue involved was clean cut. 
The Amalgamated refused to agree to 
the operation of cars over the local 
Rochester lines by Brotherhood men. 
The interurban men went on strike 
rather than abandon their Brotherhood 
affiliation. The Amalgamated there- 
upon agreed to furnish men to operate 
the interurban. The strike settlement 
has been explained as follows: 

The men return to their former jobs with 
their seniority and without prejudice, and 
each one has made application to the Amal- 


gamated Association for membership, The 
final determination of the question will be 


submitted to the 
Labor for solution. 

‘The Brotherhood never has been affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
while the Amalgamated has. At the last 
convention of the Brotherhood a request 
for affiliation was formulated. It is ex- 
pected that favorable action will be taken 
in June. 

The Amalgamated has claimed that the 
Brotherhood has no rights on electric rail- 
roads. The Brotherhood defends its rights 
on the ground that railroads are rapidly 
becoming electrified throughout the coun- 
try. The counter proposition that Amal- 
gamated men had no right to operate cars 
over steam roads was brought up during 
the strike just settled. 

This is the question, then, that is to be 
solved by the American Federation of 
Labor, presumably at its June convention. 


American Federation of 


Railway Plans Bus Service 


In connection with the proposed motor 
bus service asked for by the Connecticut 
Valley Street Railway, Greenfield, 
Mass., it is the intention of the com- 
pany, if its petitions are acted on fav- 
orably by the Puble Service Commission, 
to start motor bus service between the 
railroad station in Greenfield and ter- 
minals in Turners Falls, at the head 
of the thoroughfare known as Ave- 
nue A. 

This proposed new service will be in 
addition te and will supplement the 
company’s present car service. The 
rate of fare on the buses will corre- 
spond with the rate at present in effect 
on the cars of the railway, a minimum 
fare of 6 cents with a rate of 3 cents 
per mile. The company looks forward 
to this service as a means of preserving 
to the railway its legitimate business 
between these two points. 


Spokane Men Want to Organize 


To have the Washington Water 
Power Company, Spokane, Wash., grant 
its trainmen permission to join a union, 
a delegation from the central labor 
council conferred recently with D. L. 
Huntington, president, and W. KE. 
Coman, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the power company. Mr. Hunt- 
ington said he did not care to have his 
men organize. 

In a statement made for publication, 
Mr. Huntington said in part: 

A committee composed of representatives 
of several unions called upon me to ascer- 
tain the attitude of the company regarding 
unionizing the trainmen. I told them that 
our relations with our employees are excel- 
lent and that we could see no reason to 
change our well-known policy in these mat- 
ters. Our methods of handling directly 
with our own employees all questions re- 
garding our relations with them have been 
entirely successful and satisfactory, both to 
the employees and to the company. Con- 
trary to the statement in an evening paper, 
the question of unionizing is not being 
brought up by our own employees. 

The committee that called on the 
officers of the company was composed 
of Everett J. Parker, president of the 
trainmen’s union; D. P. Reid, repre- 
senting the electrical workers; Fred 
W. Green, president of the musicians’ 
union; James McGowan of the steam 
engineers, and Robert Cullen of the 
culinary workers. This committee is 
regarded in labor circles as fully repre- 
sentative of the original trade of 


Spokane. 


Wage Payment Made 


The employees of the Rhode Island 
Company, Providence, R. I., whose 
wages were increased last October by 
award of the War Labor Board, the 
decree being retroactive to July 1, have 
been paid the back wages due them, a 
total of $155,000 being disbursed among 
3600 employees. 

The Rhode Island Company was un- 
able to pay the amount in a lump sum 
as ordered by the War Labor Board and 
a subsequent decree directed the com- 
pany to make the payments in three 
installments. The first payment was 
made on time, but the second payment 
was allowed to lapse and before the 
date due for the third payment the 
company went into the hands of a 
receiver. 

Permanent receivers were later ap- 
pointed and they applied to the Su- 
perior Court for authority to make the 
payment. This authority was at first 
refused, but the carmen’s union took 
the matter up and when the employees 
voted to strike the court authorized the 
receivers to make the payment. Under 
the law thirty days was allowed in 
which appeals from the ruling of the 
court could be taken and the receivers 
were obliged to await the expiration 
of that period before distributing the 
money. The time expired on May 24, 
and on that date the employees received 
the money due them. 


Preparing for Pittsburgh Wage 
Hearings 


Hearings of the electric railway wage 
controversy at Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
open before Charlton Ogburn, public 
utilities representative of the War 
Labor Board, in Pittsburgh on June 
16. Mr. Ogburn will hear testimony 
from the receivers and the men to 
establish the points of fact in the dif- 
ferences that led to a four-day strike,. 
beginning on May 14. 

After Mr. Ogburn has briefed the 
testimony offered before him in Pitts- 
burgh and sent it to the War Labor 
Board, that body will announce a date 
for hearing arguments of counsel be-- 
fore William Howard Taft and Basil 
Manley, joint chairmen of the board,, 
in Washington. 

The question at issue before the 
board is purely one of wages. The men 
demand a 12-cent increase over the 
present schedule of 43, 46 and 48 cents 
an hour. Questions of operating con- 
ditions, which the receivers sought to 
raise early in the controversy, were 
dropped upon the insistence of union 
officials at the conference at which the 
agreement to submit the matter to the 
Labor Board was entered into. It was 
this agreement that ended the strike. 
The receivers had hoped to get better 
“tripper and trailer” conditions in re- 
turn for some wage concession, but the 
men would have none of this. 

As it stands the proceedings before 
the Labor Board do not amount to 
arbitration, strictly speaking. Neither 
side is definitely bound to accept the 
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award. The United States Court 
firmly refused to enter into binding 
arbitration, holding that such would 
be illegal delegation of part of its 
authority. So the men have retained 
the right to strike again if the court 
rejects an award in their favor or fails 
to act upon the award within twenty 
days after it is made. 


St. Louis Loop Development 
Urged 


John D. Knapp, a member of the 
free bridge committee of the Tenth 
Ward Improvement Association of St. 
Louis, Mo., has reported to the presi- 
dent of that association and the mem- 
bers of the free bridge committee in 
regard to the plan initiated by the as- 
sociation for a city-wide campaign for 
finishing the St. Louis Free Bridge and 
for new interurban and steam terminal 
business via the bridge. 

Mr. Knapp says that the city gov- 
ernment is now busily engaged in 
stringing wires for street car ana in- 
terurban service and that work has 
commenced on the construction of the 
loop at the western end of the bridge 
approach. He recommends to the as- 
scciation a number of steps to be taken 
by the city properly to finish the loop 
on both sides of the river. 

He suggests the condemnation in St. 
Louis of an entire block as a site for 
the loop. He also recommends the con- 
struction of a loop in East St. Louts 
sufficiently large for the municipal rail- 
way which will operate over the bridge 
and for a spur connection to permit the 
East St. Louis lines to operate over the 
loop. 


Preparing for Wheeling 
Arbitration 


Following several conferences at 
Charleston, W. Va., between the various 
traction officials and the representatives 
of the railway workers relative to the 
new wage scale, it is reported that the 
demands of the linemen, engineers and 
firemen will be taken up first by the 
arbitration committee. 

It was also announced that C. R. 
Parrs, Huntington, an official of the 
Ohio Valley Traction Company, would 
represent the companies involved as a 
member of the arbitration committee. 
W. Roy, an official of the eastern Ohio 
district miners’ nuion, will be the 
umpire. 

Arbitration was decided upon follow- 
ing a strike at Wheeling on May 1, 
when all lines in the entire Wheeling 
district and in this section of eastern 
Ohio were tied up and all power plant 
employees affiliated with the unions 
ceased work. 

It is reported that it is practically 
agreed upon by the traction officials and 
representatives of the carmen’s union 
that the firemen’s, engineers’ and line- 
men’s compromised advanced wage scale 
will be arranged without any difficulty, 
but that it will not prove so easy to 


dispose of the platform men’s scale. 
The pumber of platform men involved 


is about 600. 


Boston Wages Negotiations 
Under Way 


Conferences were begun during the 
week ended May 31 between the man- 
agement of the Boston (Mass.) Ele- 
vated Railway and representatives of 
the employees’ union relative to the 
formulation of a new wage scale to 
take the place of the agreement which 
expired on May 1, after a term of three 
years. No official statement has been 
made as yet regarding the subject 
matter of the conferences, but it is 
understood that a demand for a maxi- 
mum wage of 73 cents an hour was set 
forth by the union early in the meet- 
ings, and that in a nutshell the employ- 
ees are now seeking an eight-hour day 
on the basis of nine hours’ pay. 

The present maximum wage is 48 
cents an hour. Under the existing 
8-cent fare the company’s operations 
showed a deficit of $316,392 for April, 
compared with deficits of $224,920 in 
March, $285,124 in February, and $219,- 
269 in January. Total receipts in 
April were $2.386,822, and the cost of 
service per passenger was 9.328 cents. 
Receipts under the 8-cent fare in April, 
1919, showed an increase of $727,170 
or 45.96 per cent compared with April, 
1918, under the old 5-cent fare. 

It seems probable that the company 
will be obliged to institute a 10-cent 
fare later in the season unless plans 
for the trial of a zone system are put 
into effect, although no official state- 
ment to this effect has as yet been 
forthcoming. The size of the April, 
1919, deficit was in large measure due 
to excess of track and car repair work 
above a fair monthly average. 


Would Continue National 
Employment Service 


Secretary of Labor Wilson has recom- 
mended to Congress the enactment of 
legislation creating a permanent public 
employment service for the United 
States and has transmitted an outline 
of a bill which calls for the continuance 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, developed during the war, as a per- 
manent bureau in the Department of 
Labor and in charge of a director gen- 
eral appointed by the President, and a 
system of public employment offices, 
operated by the states and co-operating 
with the Federal Employment Service. 
The federal government would contrib- 
ute funds to the states for the mainte- 
nance of their offices, which would work 
under standard rules and. regulations 
prescribed by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the national service 
handling labor clearances between 
states, inspecting and gathering of in- 
formation as to labor and employment 
conditions. At the conference which 
agreed upon this outline were repre- 
sentatives of thirty states, including 
nearly all the industrial states, and 
representatives of employers and labor. 


News Notes 


Increase in Wages Granted.—The 
Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern 
Traction Company, Findlay, Ohio, has 
decided to increase the wages of its 
men 5 cents an hour, dating from May 
1. The men had asked back pay from 
Aug. 16, 1918. A conference will be 
held within a few days to discuss this 
matter. 


Wage Increase in Fargo, N. D.—Five 
cents an hour for all trainmen and 
other employees of the Fargo and 
Moorehead division of the Northern 
States Power Company is an advance 
already effective. The increase affects 
about fifty men and will mean an addi- 
tion of $7,000 to the payroll for the 
year. 

Examination for Special Work In- 
spector.—The Civil Service Commission 
of New York State will shortly con- 
duct an examination for an inspector of 
special track work installation for the 
Public Service Commission for the First 
District. The salary is from $1,501 to 
$1,800. Five years’ experience is re- 
quired. The position is open to non- 
residents. 


Wage Increase in East Liverpool.—A 
new wage scale, ranging from 43 to 47 
cents an hour has been awarded the 
platform employees of the Steubenville, 
East Liverpool & Beaver Valley Trac- 
tion Company, East Liverpool, Ohio, by 
a board of arbitration which has been 
considering the demands of the men for 
several weeks. This is an increase of 
11 per cent over the 1918 scale. 


Trial Put Over to November.—The 
trial of Bruce Cameron, superintendent 
of the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
on charges made in connection with the 
disappearance of petitions for a refer- 
endum on the so-called “Compromise 
United Railway Ordinance” has been 
deferred until the November term of 
court by Judge Dearing of the Reynolds 
Prey Circuit Court at Centerville, 

0. 


Believes Municipal O wnership Plan 
Unconstitutional. — Senator J. Turner 
Eutler believes the bill which has 
passed the House requiring the County 
Commissioners of Duval County, Flor- 
ida, to build an electric interurban 
railway to Pablo and Atlantic Beach 
from the profits of the municipally 
owned electric light and water plants of 
Jacksonville, is unconstitutional, and he 
will not pass the measure through the 
Senate. 


Auto Bill Fails——By withholding his 
signature from the bill permitting elec- 
tric railways to engage in the jitney 
automobile business, Governor Hol- — 
comb has prevented the measure from 
becoming a law.. The Governor acted 
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in response to the appeals of several of 
the electric railways, which announced 
that they considered the bill useless in 
the form in which it was finally passed 
on the last day of the General Assem- 
bly session. 


Commission After Violator of Its Or- 
der.—The first case in court of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Pennsylvania 
against a public service defendant is 
now under way in the Common Pleas 
Court of Allegheny County. The action 
is a test case brought by the commis- 
sion as a warning against violations of 
public service laws. A. W. Behling, a 
motor bus operator of Pittsburgh, is 
accused of ignoring an order of the 
commission to desist from serving as a 
public carrier without a certificate. 


City Has Motor Bus Rights.—Walter 
F. Meier, corporation counsel of Seattle, 
Wash., has advised Thomas F. Mur- 
phine, superintendent of public utilities, 
that the city has the authority to oper- 
ate motor buses as feeders to the 
Seattle Municipal Railway. The Coun- 
cil has been asked by several communi- 
ties to start bus service from outlying 
sections to connect with the city railway 
lines. Residents and property owners 
of Magnolia Bluff have agreed to give 
the city two large motor buses pro- 
vided they are operated in connection 
with the railway lines into that district. 


I. T. S. Using Keokuk Power.—The 
Quincy (Ill.) Railway, included in the 
Illinois Traction System, has made ar- 
rangements whereby power from the 
Keokuk dam can be transformed in the 
company’s power house. On one or 
two occasions previously, in emergen- 
cies, the cars have been run with Keo- 
kuk power, but it has always been 
cbhtained through the plant of the 
Quincy Gas, Electric & Heating Com- 
pany. The use of Keokuk power trans- 
formed directly marked an interesting 
step in the rehabilitation of the Quincy 
Railway. After their completion of the 
installation of the three rotaries, the 
steam plant will be closed down and 
held for emergencies when the Keokuk 
power may be off temporarily. 


Bay State Labor Difficulties Easier. 
—Labor difficulties on the Bay State 
Street Railway, Boston, Mass., which 
threatened to involve many divisions 
in a strike, have become less disturbing 
through conferences between company 
and union officials and the pending arbi- 
tration of disputed points. During the 
week ended May 31, a two-day strike 
took place on the Lawrence (Mass.) 
division over the refusal of the com- 
pany to reinstate a motorman. The 
strike was called off by advice of J. H. 
Reardon, Worcester, international vice- 
president, who stated that the walkout 
was in violation of the agreement be- 
tween the men and the company. It 
was announced at Lawrence that the 
company will provide employees with 
passes subject to photographic identifi- 
cation. 


Union Buttons a Problem Again.— 
After a tie-up of six hours, service on 
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the railway lines of the Toledo Rail- 
ways & Light Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
was resumed on May 30 pending re- 
ceipt of official word from the War 
Labor Board at Washington, that the 
wage increase granted the conductors 
and motormen included the right to 
wear the union button, one of the prin- 
cipal points in the controversy, which 
resulted in a lockout three years ago. 
Union officials said they had received 
the official award from the War Labor 
Board. Frank R. Coates, president of 
the Toledo Railways & Light Com- 
pany, said he had not received official 
notification of the award; but rather 
than disappoint the holiday crowds had 
instructed the cars to be operated re- 
gardless of whether or not the men 
wore their union buttons. 


Restraining the Auto “Nuisance.”— 
An ordinance will be introduced in the 
City Council of Seattle, Wash., revis- 
ing the traffic laws of the city, and 
placing rigid restrictions on automobile 
traffic. Drastic steps are to be taken 
to prevent inexperienced drivers from 
operating automobiles, and Thomas F. 
Murphine, superintendent of the pub- 
lic utilities, is recommending the pas- 
sage of such an ordinance. The ordi- 
nance will embody the recommendations 
of the police and utilities departments, 
and it is believed will do much to re- 
heve the congestion of traffic in the 
downtown district. One of the provi- 
sions of the ordinance will be that every 
purchaser of an automobile be required 
to show his qualifications as a driver 
before being permitted to drive his car 
downtown. No person will be permit- 
ted to drive a car without a permit. 


Separation of Construction and Regu- 
lation Now Complete.—The rapid tran- 
sit construction work formerly vested 
in the Public Service Commission for 
the First District of New York has 
been turned over to John H. Delaney, 
recently appointed by Governor Smith 
as transit construction _ commissioner, 
under the bill separating the functions 
of the commission, passed by the Legis- 
lature of 1919. Commissioner Delaney 
assumed his new duties on June 2. The 
rapid transit construction functions 
were taken over by the Public Service 
Commission for the First District from 
the old Rapid Transit Commission on 
July 1, 1907. Under the commission 
the contracts were entered into for 
practically all of the newer lines em- 
braced in the dual system of rapid 
transit. Mr. Delaney will take up this 
work and proceed to the completion 
of the system. A large part of the 
engineering force of the old Public 
Service Commission will be under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Delaney. The regu- 
latory functions formerly exercised by 
the Public Service Commission for the 
First District are vested in Commis- 
sioner Lewis Nixon, who, as a single 
commissioner, succeeded the former 
body composed of five commissioners. 
Mr. Nixon has also, since taking office, 
exercised the rapid transit construction 
functions. 
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Programs of Meetings 


Pennsylvania Street Railway 
Association 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Street Railway Association will 
be held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, on June 27 and 28. 


City Officials to Discuss Railways 


At the tenth annual conference of 
city officials of New York State at 
Schenectady on June 10 to 12, one ses- 
sion is to be devoted to a discussion 
of the electric railway situation. This 
session will open ‘at 9.30 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, June 11, and will 
be presided over by Mayor Leroy 
Barnes of Binghamton. The speakers, 
as announced in last week’s issue of 
this paper, will include T. E. Mitten, 
Delos F. Wilcox, Harlow C. Clark and 
Thomas Conway, Jr. 


Central Electric Railway Association 


Final arrangements are being made 
for the mid-summer meeting and cruise 
of the Central Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation from June 30 to July 3. It is 
planned to restrict the number to 350 
to avoid crowding. Up to June 1 
tickets had been sent out for nearly 
250. It is therefore evident that those 
who desire to go should make the ear- 
liest possible application to secure res- 
ervation. In this connection it is 
pointed out particularly that electric 
railway officials outside the Central 
Electric Railway Association territory 
have been extended the privilege of 
joining the excursion. 

The program for the meeting will 
probably be announced very shortly. 
Arrangements for the trip itself were 
completed some time ago. They in- 
clude the reservation of the steamer 
South American, one of the finest pas- 
senger steamers on the Great Lakes. 
This vessel, built in 1914, has accommo- 
dations in her dining room for seating 
more than 280 at a time, and is strictly 
modern in all other appointments. 

The South American is scheduled to 
leave the White Star Line docks at 
Toledo at 9 a. m. on June 30, proceed 
from Toledo to Lake Erie and up the 
Detroit River to Detroit, thence 
through Lake St. Clair and River St. 
Clair into Lake Huron, thence to Perry 
Sound, Georgian Bay, Owen Sound, 
Mackinac Island, from whence the ship 
will proceed down Lake Michigan, run- 
ning into Harbor Springs, thence to 
Benton Harbor, thence across Lake 
Michigan to Chicago, where the boat 
will dock on July 3 at about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Tickets for the trip on the steamship, 
including meals and berth for the three 
days cruise from Toledo or Detroit to 
Benton Harbor or Chicago will cost 
$26.50 each, including government war 
tax. Tickets should be secured from 
John Benham, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Register Company, 15 
Scuth Throop Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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: Financial and Corporate 


Detroit Decline Stops 


Increased Earnings in 1918 Almost 
Succeed in Meeting High Expenses 
of Operation 


During the calendar year 1918 the 
Detroit (Mich.) United Railway suc- 
ceeded in largely checking its financial 
losses. Although the net income in 
1918 still showed a falling off of $80,- 
947 or 3.2 per cent below that of 1917, 
this was very small compared with the 
decrease in net income of $705,262 or 
24.4 per cent in 1917 below that of 1916. 

The main reason for this showing is 
that during 1918 the increase in gross 
earnings from operation was more than 
sufficient to take care of the rise in 
operating expenses, as was not the 
case in 1917. In 1918 the gross earn- 


The net earnings from operation in 
1918 showed a gain of $87,530 or 2.1 
per cent, which was increased by an 
advance in other income. The increase 
in interest charges and taxes, however, 
was sufficient to cause the above-men- 
tioned decline of $80,947 or 3.2 per cent 
in net income. Dividend payments 
were increased from $1,118,750 to $1,- 
200,000, but the depreciation allowance 
was reduced from $800,000 to $600,000. 
As a result the balance transferred to 
surplus in 1918 amounted to $144,584 
as compared to $106,781 in 1917. 


WHAT THE TABLES SHOW 


The foregoing figures, shown in de- 
tail in Table I, summarize the busi- 
ness of the Detroit United Railway, the 
Rapid Railway System, the Sandwich, 


TABLE I—INCOME STATEMENT OF DETROIT UNITED RAILWAY FOR CALENDAR YEARS 


1917 AND 1918 
1918———_ 1917 —_—— 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 

G arni from operation: 
Pangea, PPE MM G20 A $ 17,696,782 93.1 $16,370,239 93.9 
FOSTERS. sete ss e)londltarsis-se sivisia oN (mies Sy siiere ole, ons + Fes 1,265,311 6.6 1,000,869 ye d 
WADE aig 8 hese ince eet ce a ee 12,433 0.1 11,748 0.1 
DOOIAL OAT Coie. cloinasic ne os iaeroletviciel© thts eielervar gis 39,492 0.2 45,083 0.3 
BROLSLEMT Te cer Tap stiri at Meteeet sree th) 6/ea,010'Snya'n ste” ats $19,014,018 100.0 $17,427,939 100.0 
ODSEAtING ExXPEDBESI m cccmiinoiorie wieln cise eter ee 14,758,339 77.6 13,259,790 76.1 
Net earnings from operation..............5.-...- $4,255,670 22.4 $4,168,149 23.59 
Other incomer...aecs was slacenee rds 49,736 23 411,737 2.4 
GORA INCOME. ows wees aise one Ritts Ficsisiate eles a8 ernie $4,705,415 24.7 $4,579,886 26.3 
Interest on funded and floating debts and taxes... 2,610,831 1357, 2,404,355 13.8 
NGEINCOMEHE Mag, oc Mena eine nia ste ain ien os he $2,094,584 11.0 $2,175,531 12.5 
Amount credited to depreciation reserve......... $600,000 3. sil $800,000 4.6 
Amount provided for federal taxes.............. 150,000 0.8 150,000 0.9 
IDryals CG lie bs IS on aonb ocoRte a ononiS Uke 0 SO Oe 1,200,000 6.3 1,118,750 6.4 
Petal e eae, MRS PA, CRY TE Coiitaie ds EA $1,950,000 10.2 $2,068,750 11.9 
Balance transferred to surplus. .............++.+-- $144,584 0.8 $106,781 0.6 


ings from operation gained $1,586,079 
or 9.1 per cent, while the operating in- 
creases rose $1,498,549 or 11.8 per cent. 
In 1917, however, the gross earnings 
advanced $1,391,270 or 8.6 per cent and 
the operating expenses $2,043,988 or 
18.2 per cent. 


TABLE II—DETROIT PASSENGER AND 
MILEAGE STATISTICS 


1918 1917 

Revenue passengers....... 319,843,176 356,208,429 
Transfer passengers....... 103,608,353 119,962,125 
Employee passengers..... 7,416,741 8,557,264 

Total passengers....... 430,868,270 484,727,818 
Receipts per revenue pas- 

BONPEN ST vale 's/clardajs vate $0.0553 $0.0459 
Receipts per passenger... . 0.0410 0.0337 


Carmileage cc. «./suscee 
Earnings per car-mile..... 
Expenses per car-mile..... . 2736 
Net earnings per car-mile. . .0790 

NOTE.—In addition to the Detroit city lines, the 
foregoing statistics embrace all the lines owned and 
controlled by the Detroit United Railway. 


53,931,394 58,957,941 
$0.3526 - $0.2956 


The largest part of the gain in 1918, 
of course, came from the passenger 
earnings. These showed an increase of 
$1,326,548 or 8.1 per cent. The ex- 
press earnings, however, showed a 
marked improvement, the gain amount- 
ing to $264,442 or 26.4 per cent. 


Windsor & Amherstburg Railway, the 
Detroit, Monroe & Toledo Short Line 
Railway and the Detroit, Jackson & 
Chicago Railway. 

Table II gives passenger and mileage 
statistics of the system for the last 
two years. The points to be noticed 
are the decreases in passenger traffic 
and in car mileage and the increases 
in receipts per passenger and car-mile 
earnings for the combined lines. 


$1,079,278 For ADDITIONS 


During 1918 the Detroit United Rail- 
way and its affiliated lines spent $1,- 
079,278 for additions to property. The 
largest items were $239,858 for right- 
of-way, $123,733 for rails, rail fasten- 
ings and joints, $94,059 for grading 
and $91,698 for track and roadway 
lebor. ; 

The $425,000 of first consolidated 
mortgage bonds of the Wyandotte & 
Detroit River Railway, which matured 
on Dec. 1, 1918, were paid and a like 
amount of Detroit United Railway first 
consolidated mortgage bonds was is- 
sued; likewise with $50,000 of Detroit 
Railway bonds. 


Indianapolis Merger 
Approved 


Stockholders of Street Railway and of 
Terminal Company Sanction Cor- 
porate Changes 


At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) Street Railway 
held on June 2 to consider the merger 
of the company and the Indianapolis 
Traction & Terminal Company, as out- 
lined in the ExLrectric RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for May 381, page 1068, it was 
decided by vote of 27,879 shares to 
14,863 shares to combine the two prop- 
erties. 


PLAN AMENDED 


Amendments were offered and voted 
upon to meet certain objections offered 
by the city and others against the 
merger agreement as first submitted. 
One amendment provides that the con- 
solidated company shall take over all 
obligations of existing franchises. This 
was provided to meet the objection that 
the consolidated company would be un- 
der no franchise limitations of the con- 
stituent companies. Another amend- 
ment provides that if the new consoli- 
dated company should fail in any year 
to pay 6 per cent on the $5,000,000 of 
preferred stock to be issued, then the 
exclusive voting rights shall go to the 
preferred stockholders as long as the 
default continues. A further amenda- 
ment provides that the right to refund 
existing bonds under the old mortgages 
by the issuing of the new merger 
bonds of the consolidated company shall 
not be exercised before April, 1931, 
thus leaving only two years in which 
the bonds maturing in 1933 can be ex- 
changed to meet the new bond issue. 
This amendment was made to meet 
criticism that under the merger the 
fixed charges of the company might be 
greatly increased by further bond is- 
sues. 


SOME PROTESTS ENTERED 


During the meeting, protests were 
heard from attorneys representing cer- 
tain stockholders who were doubtful as 
to the advantages to be gained in ex- 
changing Indianapolis Street Railway 
stock for the new consolidated stock. 
Mr. Hornbrook, representing the stock- 
holders’ committee, asserted that it was 
shown at the hearing of the fare case 
before the Public Service Commission 
last fall, and had been virtually ad- 
mitted by the Mayor and Corporation 
Counsel, that the property of the Indi- 
anapolis Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany more nearly represented the value 
of the bonds and securities issued than 
did the property leased from the Indi- 
anapolis Street Railway, and that by 
the feature of the proposed agreement, 
which provides that more than $2,000,- 
000 of bonds of the two companies re- 
tired by sinking fund payments may be 
refunded to supply money for con- 


ditions and betterments, it will be pos-. 


sible for the consolidated company to 
finance the extensions and improve- 
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ments which have been requested by 
the city of Indianapolis. 

The boards of directors of the Indian- 
apolis Street Railway and the Indian- 
apolis Traction & Terminal Company 
met on June 38, and confirmed and ap- 


proved the amendments offered at the 
stockholders’ meeting. The merger 
agreement was then executed by the 
officials of both companies and now 
awaits the approval of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana. 


Segregation in Pittsburgh 


Way Opened to This End in Decision Holding Rights of 
Mortgagor Are Absolute 


The way was opened for the segrega- 
tion of the properties making up the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways on May 29 
when the United States Court of the 
Western Pennsylvania District handed 
down a decision granting permission to 
the Union Trust Company as trustee to 
foreclose the mortgage it holds on the 
properties of the Southern Traction 
Company. 


Court ESTABLISHES POINT 


Incidentally it was established that, 
in Pennsylvania at least, the contract 
rights of a mortgagor must be recog- 
nized by a federal court as paramount 
to the public interest. Counsel for the 
city of Pittsburgh and the receivers of 
the company, who are operating the 
lines under the direction of the Federal 
Court, had raised this objection to the 
petition of the trustees of the bondhold- 
ers for permission to foreclose, but in 
his opinion Judge Charles P. Orr dis- 
missed this plea without entering into 
' its merits. 

There appears to be no immediate 
prospect of actual foreclosure proceed- 
ings. Counsel for the bondholders’ 
trustee admit this, in view of the inten- 
tion of the city law department to 
oppose the foreclosure by further 
court proceedings. The next move 
will be the filing of exceptions to 
Judge Orr’s ruling by C. K. Robinson, 
special traction counsel for the city. It 
is expected that counsel for the re- 
ceivers will join the city in this op- 
position. 


ANOTHER SNARL ADDED 


At-all events the foreclosure proceed- 
ings, when opened, undoubtedly will add 
another snarl to the almost inextricably 
tangled skein of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways’ affairs, for the question will 
arise then as to just what the Southern 
Traction Company is. On the face of 
things it is merely one of the underly- 
ing companies of the railways. But 
when the Pittsburgh Railways was or- 
ganized one of the steps was absorp- 
tion by the Southern of the Consolidat- 
ed and the United Traction Companies, 
the three including the great bulk of 
the properties now forming the Pitts- 
burgh Railways. One of the probabili- 
ties in the case, recognized by counsel 
for both the city and the receivership, 
is a claim by the Southern’s bondhold- 
ers for all of the rolling stock of the 
Pittsburgh Railways, a claim many at- 
torneys feel might be established in 
court, leaving the receivers with plenty 
of track but no cars. In the narrower 
view the bondholders of the Southern 


Traction Company are protected only 
by a mortgage on certain lines operat- 
ed by it before the consolidation. 

The petition for permission to fore- 
close was presented as a result of de- 
fault in the semi-annual interest on the 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the 
Southern Traction Company. This issue 
is of $4,000,000 and as interest was de- 
faulted last October and April the sum 
directly in question is $200,000 and in- 
terest. 

Ranking, as to interest, with the per- 
mission of the court to foreclose, is its 
ruling that bondholders’ rights can 
stand in a federal court in Pennsyl- 
vania, against claims of public interest. 
Heretofore the Federal Court, ruling on 
the affairs of the Pittsburgh Railways, 
has seemed to take a somewhat differ- 
ent attitude. Last fall when Charles A. 
Fagan, one of the receivers, took a de- 
cided stand against the further pay- 
ment of fixed charges while the public 
was inadequately served by the rail- 
way, he was sustained promptly by the 
court. Shortly after that his colleagues 
in the original receivership, J. D. Cal- 
lery and H. S. A. Stewart, withdrew, 
being succeeded by S. L. Tone and W. 
D. George. 


BASIS OF CouRT RULING 


Judge Orr based his ruling on two re- 
cent decisions of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, in which the right of a 
mortgagor to foreclose under the terms 
of his mortgage is found to be abso- 
lute. These cases are Philadelphia 
Trust Company, trustee, vs. Northum- 
berland County Traction Company, 258 
Pa. St., 152, and Columbia & Montour 
Electric Company vs. North Branch 
Transit Company, 258 Pa. St., 447. He 
explains that he accepted the guidance 
of the highest State court in the mat- 
ter because the Southern Traction Com- 
pany is a creature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the mortgage in question 
was made under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The opinion sets forth that to pre- 
vent the trustee from proceeding or 
even to cause the trustee temporarily 
to postpone exercise of the remedy pro- 
vided by the mortgage would be to 
some extent an attempt by the court to 
impair the obligation of a contract. In 
answer to a hypothetical objection that 
the constitutional prohibition against 
impairment of contracts is intended 
against legislative and not judicial acts, 
Judge Orr replies that, as a creature of 
the Legislature, a court of inferior 
jurisdiction ought not to have powers 
higher than those of its creator. So the 


permission to foreclose is granted, the 
only stipulation being that proceedings 
be instituted in the United States Court 
of the Western Pennsylvania District. 

Judge Orr remarks, early in his opin- 
ion, that the sole answer to the peti- 
tion brought by respondents was an 
offer to prove that granting of it would 
be against the interest of the public. 
At the hearing this was objected to by 
counsel for the bondholders’ trustee, 
and the court reserved decision on the 
objection. In the opinion the objection 
is sustained and evidence that fore- 
closure would be contrary to public in- 
terest is ruled out as incompetent, ir- 
relevant and immaterial. 


Authorizes $20,000,000 of 
Receiver’s Certificates 


Judge Julius M. Mayer, in the Fed- 
eral District Court, has signed a decree 
authorizing Lindley M. Garrison, re- 
ceiver of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid 
Transit Company, to issue $20,000,000 
of receiver’s certificates. 

In the memorandum filed with the 
decree, Judge Mayer explained his 
reasons for deciding as to certain dis- 
puted points. He dwelt especially upon 
the point that had been urged by ex- 
Judge Samuel Seabury, representing 
tort claimants for the Malbone Street 
accident last December in which nearly 
100 persons were killed and for which 
claims for damages aggregating $1,- 
500,000 have already been filed. Judge 
Mayer made it clear that there is no 
intention of neglecting such tort claims. 
but he pointed out also that such claim- 
ants are as much interested as other 
creditors of the system in preserving 
the property of the company and hay- 
ing it conducted in such a way as to 
insure an adequate return from the 
money invested. 

Judge Mayer also made a brief ref- 
erence to the objections that were raised 
at a hearing on the subordination pro- 
vision in the proposed decree under 
which the first refunding gold mort- 
gage of July 1, 1902, with the Central 
Union Trust Company, as_ trustee, 
under which $27,627,000 of bonds have 
been authenticated, would be subordi- 
nated to the present issue of certificates. 


$25,000,000 Note Issue 


Henry L. Doherty & Company, New 
York, N. Y., associated with the man- 
agement of the Cities Service Company, 
are forming a syndicate to underwrite 
an issue of $25,000,000 sinking fund, 
convertible 6 per cent notes of the 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company, which is 
the principal oil subsidiary of the Cities 
Service Corporation. 

The notes will be dated June 15, 1919, 
and will mature on June 15, 1924. 
They are convertible at any time par 
for par into a new issue of 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of the Em- 
pire Gas & Fuel Company. The notes 
will be offered at 974. The net earn- 
ings of the Empire companies for the 
twelve months ended Feb. 28 are re- 
ported to be approximately $23,000,000. 
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Growing Too Complicated 


Special Master Inquiring Into St. Louis 
Receivership Proceedings Issues 
a Warning 


The United Railways receivership 
suit now being heard at St. Louis, Mo., 
is becoming so complicated, in the opin- 
ion of the special master hearing the 
case, that there is danger of both the 
court and counsel losing a proper per- 
spective of the matter. 


Court ITSELF CONFUSED 


Toward the close of the session on 
June 2, and just before adjourning the 
hearing to June 5, Special Master 
Lamm declared from the bench: 

This case is growing very complicated. 
It has come to a point where if I have got 
to pass on it, I want briefs. I'll give coun- 
sel a week in which to file the briefs. There 
is such a thing as this getting so compli- 
cated that the master won’t understand it, 
the court won’t understand it, and counsel 
themselves may be in doubt. 

The hearing on June 2 was given over 
to arguments of Charles H. Cole, Ches- 
ter, Ill, and W. B. Thompson, St. 
Louis, for leave to intervene on the 
part of the defense in the suit for re- 
ceivership and accounting of John W. 
Seaman, New York, against the United 
Railways. The petitioners contended 
that the company by filing an admis- 
sion of insolvency in the Adler receiv- 
ership proceedings disqualified itself 
for the task of defending itself. They 
argued that the stockholders should be 
permitted to defend the company 
against the charge of insolvency and 
asked that Mr. Seaman be required to 
furnish bond to cover cost of the suit 
and the possible damages of a receiver- 


ship. 
In commenting on the argument of 
attorneys for the intervenors Mr. 


Lamm said: 


My mind has been dwelling on the time- 
liness of this intervention. This case has 
been pending nearly a year and you are 
just filing this action. It is a question in 
my mind whether you have not passed the 
days of grace. 


CoMPANY ABLY REPRESENTED 


During the discussion Henry S. 
Priest, general counsel for the United 
Railways, declared that the United 
Railways as a matter of fact is not in- 
solvent. He said the company was un- 
able to meet its obligations as they ma- 
tured chiefly because of the agitation 
aroused through this litigation. Mr. 
Priest said that he had on his desk a 
circular from one of the city’s best 
known financial heads saying that an 
effort was being made to mature the 
company’s general mortgage bonds and 
cut out the St. Louis Transit Company 
bonds and other indebtedness. He add- 
ed that “the extreme depression be- 
cause of the war’ helped to impair the 
company’s ability to meet its obliga- 
tions as they matured. 

In referring to the argument of At- 
torney Ford Thompson for the inter- 
venors that the company through its 
admission of insolvency in the Adler 
suit made it impossible to prove its 
solvency at the present hearing, Special 
Master Lamm took occasion again to 


compliment Attorney Priest, whose ar- 
gument in answer to the closing argu- 
ment of attorney for Seaman during 
the previous week brought out a strong 
laudatory expression from the bench. 
It had been his observation that the de- 
fense has been very ably represented in 
this case, Master Lamm said to Attor- 
ney Thompson at the close of his plea 
for permission from the court to “assist 


the defense.” 


Dallas Tells the Public 


Company Adopts Policy of Giving 
the Public Monthly Data on 
Financial Condition 


The net earnings of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Railway for April, 1919, amounted to 
$32,636, an increase of $6,093 or 23 per 
cent over the earnings for the corre- 
sponding ‘month of last year. The net 
earnings for April were equivalent to a 
net return of 4.98 per cent a year on 
the agreed property valuation. The 
present franchise allows a 7 per cent 
return. 

Setting forth the financial condition 
of the Dallas Railway, the directors 
have published in all the local news- 
papers of Dallas a five-column adver- 
tisement showing in detail the property 
valuation, earnings since the properties 
were taken over, authorized return of 
7 per cent and deficit. In this advertise- 
ment the company makes the following 
statements: 


During 1917 the street railway situation 
Was submitted to the voters for a full dis- 
cussion and to an election held on April 3, 
1917, at which time a certain franchise was 
granted by the voters of the city to the 
Dallas Railway. Appreciating that the 
growth of the city is inseparably linked 
with the success of the street railway com- 
pany, and that the surest manner of secur- 
ing the friendly co-operation of our patrons 
is by keeping the public fully advised as to 
the financial condition and the various 
problems confronting the company, the 
management, with the sanction of the 
board of directors, submits the following: 


Total property value, determined 
in the manner provided by the 
franchise — close of business 
April 30, 1919" 0s. ia ee eee 

Authorized return (7 per cent on 


$8,082,682 


property value) for April...... 45,898 
Gross return from all sources, 

month of ‘April, 151950 i.e 202,238 
Operating expenses, April, 1919.. 169,602 
Balance earned for return, April, 

A Dt ROIS SS 5 32,636 
Shortage in permitted return, 

April, 1919 oro. <n cree eee 13,262 
Amount net earnings for April 

available for distribution to 

stockholders; 0.5. s< sc eee None 
Amount net earnings for April 

available for transfer to sur- 

Dlus reserve... 2) /2o seer None 
Total shortage for nineteen 

months (from Oct. 1, 1917, to 

April 30, 1919, inclusive) on 

permissible return ........... 355,285 


The management feels that the railway’s 
problems. are also the public’s, as a finan- 
cially crippled railway system cannot ex- 
pand and give adequate service. From 
month to month we will keep you fully ad- 
vised in this manner. If* we succeed, we 
want you to know it; if we are not suc- 
ceeding, we likewise want you to know it. 

This statement is signed by J. B. 
Walker, secretary-treasurer; Richard 
Meriwether, vice-president and general 
manager, and the company’s directors. 
The deficit of $355,285 is said to be 
due to three things—First, operation of 
the jitneys; second, the increased cost 
of labor, and third, the increased cost of 
materials, 


Council Approves Valuation 


Minneapolis Body Fixes Upon $24,000,- 
000 and a Return of 7 Per Cent 
for Lecal Railway 


The City Council of Minneapolis, 
Minn., by a vote of sixteen to ten has 
approved the report of its committee 
on street railways placing the value of 
the property of the Minneapolis Street 
Railway at $24,000,000 with a guaran- 
teed return of 7 per cent to the com- 
pany. 

The company now has ten days in 
which to accept the proposal. If it ac- 
cepts, a service-at-cost franchise will 
be drawn and submitted to the company 
for approval and if approved will go 
before the voters within ninety days 
thereafter. Socialists voted against 
the adoption of the committee report 
by the Council. 


MANY VALUATIONS MADE 


Various valuations have figured in 
the long drawn out preliminaries, that 
of the city engineer being $25,914,307, 
of the City Council $22,553,150 and of 
the company $24,500,000. The fran- 
chise will be drawn under the enabling 
act, Chapter 124, General Laws of 
Minnesota for 1915, which permits the 
city to negotiate with the company and 
submit a franchise to referendum vote 
before the expiration of the present 
franchise grant in 1923. 

Charles D. Gould, the city attorney, 
has proposed as purposes in the fran- 
chise the following: 


1. To furnish the Minneapolis public 
with adequate street car service at all 
times, at a rate of fare sufficient to provide 
the facilities for such service, meet the 
legitimate cost of operation maintain the 
property continuously in first-class condi- 
tion, and pay to the company its fixed mini- 
mum return upon capital investment. 

2. To provide for effective public control 
of service and extensions. 

3. To provide for such methods and 
measures of public supervision of the prop- 
erty as will assure honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical management thereof in the public 
interests. 

4. To provide for an equitable division 
of the surplus earnings between the city 
and the company. 

5. To provide for the purchase of the 
property by the city, and the terms, times 
and conditions thereof. f 


Mayor Opposep TO MEASURE 


By decision of the Council at its 
meeting on May 29 the fourth section 
is waived as the city will control the 
division of surplus earnings, and will 
be able to utilize it to lower fares, re- 
tire bonds, make improvements, or for 
any purpose specified in the ordinance. 
A clause will give the city right to buy 
the property at the end of each five or 
ten-year period, at the end of the period 
of the franchise (which may not be 
more than thirty years without re- 
newal), and thereafter at the end of 
any five-year period upon the furnish- 
ing of a one-year written notice to the 
company. 

Mayor J. E. Meyers, who holds that 
a $20,000,000 valuation and a 6 per cent 
guaranteed return are enough for the 
company, is expected to make a cam- 
paign against the adoption of the fran- 
chise as proposed. 
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Sale of Collateral Postponed 


The sale of all the capital stock of 
the International Railway, Buffalo, N. 
Y., advertised to have been held in New 
York on May 27, has been adjourned 
until June 25. The postponement has 
been consented to by the bondholders’ 
protective committee of the Interna- 
tional Traction Company, of which 
Elliott C. McDougal, Buffalo, is chair- 
man. The junior security holders of 
the traction company sought the post- 
ponement, until after the State Court 
of Appeals has handed down its deci- 
sion on the right of the Public Service 
Commission to intervene and regulate 
fares in Buffalo under the operation 
of the Milburn agreement. 

The junior interests include those 
who own the stock, both common and 
preferred, of the traction company or 
the debentures that are junior to the 
traction company bonds. In the event 
of the sale of the collateral back of the 
traction company bonds, the interests 
of these junior debenture holders woild 
be wiped out. 

The holders of the stock of the rail- 
way company desired a postponement of 
the sale in order that they might have 
an opportunity to work out a solution 
of the financial problem of the Inter- 
national Railway and the International 
Traction Company. For some time ne- 
gotiations have been in progress be- 
tween the traction company bondhold- 
ers’ committee and representatives of 
the railway and holders of the traction 
company stock for the purpose of bring- 
ing about some sort of an agreement. 


Financial 


News Notes 


Memphis Makes Up Interest Pay- 
ment.—The receivers of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Railway have deposited with 
the Central Union Trust Company, New 
‘York, N. Y., funds for the payment of 
the interest due in January, 1919, on 
the consolidated mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds of the company, together with 
five months’ interest at 5 per cent on 
the deferred payment. 


Would Abandon Bartlesville Loop.— 
Application has been made to the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission by the 
Bartlesville (Okla.) Interurban Rail- 
way for permission to abandon and 
take up a portion of its track on the 
“loop” within the city limits of Bar- 
tlesville. The company set forth that 
little business was done on this line 
and that the steel and ties were badly 
needed for use elsewhere on the system. 
‘The matter has been taken under ad- 
visement. 

Sale of Collateral Advertised—The 
American Railway & Power Company, 
chaving defaulted in the payment of in- 


terest due on Novy. 1, 1918, upon its 6 
per cent three-year gold coupon notes 
dated May 1, 1916, the Columbia Trust 
Company, New ‘York, N. Y., trustee 
under the agreement of May 1, 1916, 
will sell the securities pledged with it, 
to wit: $276,000 of 6 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock of the Burlington 
Railway & Light Company, Burlington, 
Iowa, a Delaware corporation. The 
sale is scheduled to take place in New 
York, on June 11, 1919. 


New Owners in Control at Claremont. 
—The railway lines of the Claremont 
Railway & Lighting Company, Clare- 
mont, N. H., have passed to the owner- 
ship of the Claremont Street Railway. 
The stockholders. in the Claremont 
Street Railway, a new corporation, 
granted a charter at the last session 
of the Legislature, are local manu- 
facturers, who bought the bonds of the 
old company and brought foreclosure 
proceedings. The road was struck off 
to them at public auction recently for 
$85,000, no other bidders making an 
appearance. 


Progress Made on Spokane Merger.— 
Progress is being made in the efforts 
to work out a consolidation of the city 
lines of the Washington Water Power 
Company and the Spokane (Wash.) 
Traction Company. The engineers of 
the two companies have agreed upon 
the lines to be retained, but the de- 
tails are still under consideration. 
Waldo G. Paine, vice-president of the 
Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad, 
prefers that the proposed charter 
changes and merger franchise be sub- 
mitted at a special election and not be 
deferred until the regular election in 
November, as suggested at the City 
Hall. 


Common Dividend Payment Made.— 
A semi-annual dividend of 1? per cent 
has been declared on the $9,460,000 
outstanding common stock of the Amer- 
ican Railways, Philadelphia, Pa., pay- 
able on June 14 to holders of record of 
June 10. This is the first distribution 
on the common stock since December, 
1917, when a semi-annual dividend of 
2 per cent was paid. The declaration 
of the dividend insures the payment of 
the semi-annual interest on the $6,479,- 
750 of National Properties Company 
collateral trust bonds due on July 1. 
The bonds now bear 4% per cent inter- 
est. American Railways common fur- 
nishes the collateral for the issue of 
bonds. 

Default on Lafayette Bonds.—The 
Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Trac- 
tion Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., hav- 
ing given notice that default would be 
made in the payment of interest due 
on June 1, on Lafayette Street Railway 
first mortgage 53 per cent bonds, a 
committee consisting of Dimner Bee- 
ber, president of the Commonwealth 
Title Insurance & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Warren G. Griffith, 
and Walter L. Haehnlen of Charles 
Fearon & Company, Philadelphia, has 
been formed for the protection of the 
interests of the bondholders of the 


Lafayette Street Railway. The com- 
mittee has asked holders to deposit 
their bonds with the Real Estate Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Another Abandonment Hearing.—The 
Public Service Commission for the Sec- 
ond District of New York at the hear- 
ing on May 21 on the petition of the 
Southern New York Power & Railway 
Cerporation to abandon the Normal 
School line in Oneonta, decided not to 
receive evidence of operation of the en- 
tire road. The railroad, at a hearing on 
May 7, sought to introduce evidence 
which it had overlooked covering oper- 
ating receipts and expenses and neces- 
sary repairs in Oneonta and outside, in- 
cluding an estimate that $423,000 would 
be required to put its main line in con- 
dition. The commission received evi- 
dence as to the Oneonta operation, but 
reserved decision as to admission of 
further evidence relative to operating 
expense and receipts for the entire sys- 
tem. The commission on May 19 de- 
cided that it would not take evidence 
covering the entire road. The case is 
still open. 

Would Purchase Leased Line.—Nego- 
tiations are reported to be pending for 
the purchase by the Interstate 
Public Service Company of the _ in- 
terurban property of the Indianapolis 
& Louisville Traction Railway be- 
tween Seymour and_ Sellersburg, 
Ind. The Interstate Public Service 
Company controls the Louisville & 
Northern Railway & Lighting Company 
and the Louisville & Southern Indi- 
ana Traction Company, and operates 
under lease the property of the rail- 
way between Seymour and Sellersburg, 
for which it is now negotiating. This 
purchase will give the Interstate Pub- 
lic Service Company entire control of 
the interurban line between Louisville 
and Indianapolis, as the section be- 
tween the two cities was the only por- 
tion that it did not own, with the excep- 
tion of the bridge over the Ohio River. 
The company uses the Big Four bridge 
over the river. 

$1,036,000 of Bonds Authorized.—An 
order has been signed by Public Service 
Commissioner Lewis Nixon permitting 
the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad to 
issue and sell bonds of the face value 
of $1,036,000, under its first lien and 
refunding mortgage of $65,000,000 
made on Feb, 1, 1913. The proceeds of 
the bonds are to be used to reimburse 
the treasury of the company for ex- 
penditures made from income between 
June 1, 1915, and Dec. 31, 1917. The 
money was spent principally to make 
payments on real estate mortgages and 
to meet installments on purchases of 
ears. The bonds are to draw 5 per 
cent interest and become due on Feb. 1, 
1957. Interest is payable semi-annu- 
ally. The bonds are to be sold at not 
less than 80 per cent of par. The com- 
pany was allowed to use all or such 
portion of $207,200 as might be neces- 
sary to meet discount and expenses of 
the sale of the bonds, which sum, how- 
ever, must be amortized from earnings 
of the company. 


ELECTRIC 


Traffic and Transportation 


Jersey Hearings Continue 


Experts Approve Principle of Zoning 
Plan—Professors Richey and Jack- 
son Testify for Commission 


Prof. Albert S. Richey testified for 
the commission before the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey on May 20 in the Public Service 
Railway zone fare hearing. It was his 
opinion that in the future charges for 
electric railway service must be upon 
the basis of service rendered with fares 
arranged to correspond with the actual 
distance traveled. Professor Richey also 
appeared as a witness on May 21. His 
only criticism of the zone plan as pro- 
posed was that it was not flexible 
enough. He thought that the initial 
fare of 5 cents should cover not less 
than two zones, instead of one zone as 
contemplated in the report of the com- 
pany. Professor Richey was again a wit- 
ness on May 26. He was examined as 
to his business relations with the Pub- 
lic Service Railway prior to the present 
zone fare hearing. 


Day OF FLAT FARES GONE 


On May 27, Robert M. Feustel, of 
Sloan, Huddle, Feustel & Freeman, was 
a witness for the commission. He said 
that the zoning arrangement could be 
made applicable to the Public Service 
Railway providing the mechanical dif- 
ficulties of fare collection were over- 
come. He contended that flat fares 
must be eliminated before just and rea- 
sonable rates could be established. He 
favored a. zoning system under which 
passengers could board cars at any 
point and ride for at least two zones 
for an initial 5 cents. He regarded the 
Public Service Railway zone report as 
a very courageous attempt to solve the 
American electric railway problem. 

On May 28 Frank H. Sommer, coun- 
sel for the municipalities opposing the 
zone fare plan, objected to having the 
plan go into effect on July 1 and as- 
serted that the municipalities which he 
represented should be allowed sufficient 
time to prepare as comprehensive a 
case against the zone plan as had been 
allowed to the company. The court 
took the question under advisement and 
then announced that the zone hearing 
would be adjourned until June 4. Pres- 
ident McCarter of the Public Service 
Railway declared that any attempt 
which would result in delaying the pro- 
ceedings very long “means a receiver- 
ship for the railway, if it means any- 
thing.” The company conld not con- 
tinue to go on unless relief were 
granted within a reasonable time. 

On June 4 the hearings were resumed 
with Lieut.-Col. Philander Betts, chief 
engineer of the commission, on the 
stand. He testified that the commission 


-mile. 


has the information needed in checking 
the valuation figures presented by the 
railway company, and that the commis- 
sion had approved expenditures of 
about $35,000,000 during the period of 
its jurisdiction. 

On June 5 Lieut.-Col. Dugald C. 
Jackson took the stand for the commis- 
sion. Quotations were read from his 
book on “Street Railway Fares” to 
show that for years he had favored a 
zone system. As to the system pro- 
posed, he is quoted as saying: “It is a 
definite well-planned effort to solve the 
problem.” 

The following extract from a Newark 
Evening News editorial entitled “The 
Long and Short of It,” summarizes the 
situation from the standpoint of that 
paper: 

A proper zoning system, in which- the 
general welfare is conserved, appears the 
correct solution. Such a system, however, 
must not place an undue burden either 
upon the city riders or upon those from 
the outlying districts. The charges must 
be equalized on the basis of the benefits 
conferred. This equalization must be pro- 
vided for here. The question now before 
the Public Utilities Commission is whether 
this has been done in the Public Service 
zone plan. The underlying principle may 
be right, and yet the details of the super- 
structure may be wrong or the charges 
excessive. This is the crux of the whole 
business in New Jersey. The latest expert 
evidence given would seem to indicate that 


a revision may be needed to make the plan 
equitable. 


Increase for Winona Company 


The Public Service Commission of In- 
diana has authorized the Winona Inter- 
urban Railway, Warsaw, Ind., to in- 
crease its basic passenger fare from 
2.5 cents a mile to 2.75 cents a mile; to 
charge 5 cents straight for fares in 
Peru; to sell 2000-cent coupon books 
at $17.50, and twenty-coupon books at 
15 per cent less than the basic fare and 
to establish a 10-cent minimum fare for 
interurban service. 

The commission found that the road 
has been earning only 4.03 per cent 
gross on its tentative value of $26,500 
a mile, and authorized the road to in- 
crease fares, but not to the limit pro- 
posed by the company. The commission 
directed the company to credit its city 
lines with 2.5 cents for each passenger 
carried to and from the city terminals 
on interurban cars. The commission 
denied the road an added cash fare 
excess charge to be refunded later. 
_The commission has denied the peti- 
tion for rehearing filed by the Chicago, 
Lake Shore & South Bend Railway, 
which some time ago sought to have its 
passenger basis increased to 8 cents a 
The basis now is 2.75 cents. 

The commission has denied also the 
petition of the Central Electric Traffic 
Association to cancel the Chicago, Lake 
Shore & South Bend interchangeable 
and local 2000-cent coupon books. 
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Berkshire Service Considered 


Matter Before Commission of Resuming 
Operation on $3,000,000 Line with 
8000 Tributary Population 


Resumption of passenger service over 
the $3,000,000 Lee-Huntington line of 
the Berkshire Street Railway, Pitts- 
field, Mass., was urged before the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Massachu- 
setts at a hearing in Boston on May 29, 
the petitioners being officials and citi- 
zens of the towns connected:and adja- 
cent to the line. The line was built 
about six years ago and is of unusually 
heavy construction. It forms the only 
through connection between eastern 
Massachusetts and the Berkshire dis- 
trict, and has been operated at various 
periods separated by suspension of 
service due to severe winter conditions, 
the influenza epidemic of last fall and 
inadequate revenue. The company was 
represented by A. M. Robinson its 
counsel, and C. Q. Richmond, Pittsfield, 
Mass., general manager. 

The financial disabilities of the Berk- 
shire company, it was urged, render the 
resumption of service over the Lee- 
Huntington line inexpedient. The first 
four months of this year show a loss of 
$30,780 below the bare cost of operation 
plus accrued taxes on the system as a 
whole. Interest on the funded debt is 
not included. The company owes the 
Federal Railroad Administration $50,- 
000 in back freights and demurrage, 
and there are $60,000 of last year’s 
taxes yet to be paid. A fare increase 
was effective in November, 1918. 


TRAINMEN WANT WAGE INCREASE 


The platform men ask for a wage in- 
crease to $5 a day of eight hours, with 
increases in proportion for other em- 
ployees. It is estimated that the de- 
sired increases in wages now under con- 
sideration would cost the company 
$275,000 a year. Mr. Richmond said 
that the private automobile has cut 
heavily into the company’s revenue. 
Seventeen one-man cars have been pur- 
chased from the Wason Company and. 
an attempt is being made to recapture 
some of the lost business. On the 
Pittsfield-Dalton line, for instance, it 
is proposed to provide a fifteen-minute 
headway with light cars and it is be- 
lieved that this will enable the com- 
pany to compete with the existing jit- 
ney service. The Berkshire company 
has paid no dividends since 1912. . 

Mr. Richmond said that the total 
tributary population along the Lee- 
Huntington line is only 8000, and that 
the gross earnings per car-mile in 
April, 1918, when it was reopened af- 
ter a severe winter, were 10.81 cents, 
compared with an average of 31.96 
for the entire system. In August the 
line earned 29.06 cents per car-mile, 
compared with 38.16 cents for the sys- 
tem. In six days of October the total 
fares collected on the last fare limit 
entering Huntington were only $18.50. 
After the line was apparently com- 
pleted it was necessary to expend $41,- 
831 in preparing it for operation by the 
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installation of safety-catch sidings, a 
portable substation, electric locomotive, 
etc. The line is 24 miles in length and 
has no car-housing facilities except at 
- Pittsfield, 12 miles from its westerly 
end. Two substations must be started 
to secure service. The Federal Court 
decree requiring the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad to dispose 
of its electric railway properties by 
1921 stands in the way of the Berkshire 
company’s securing financial assistance 
‘from the New Haven. Its competitive 
possibilities as a through route have 
been greatly exaggerated. The com- 
pany has not refused to handle freight 
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over the line to and from various indus- 
tries located upon it, but there seems to 
be no present means of supplying a 
paying passenger service. 

At a recent conference in Westfield, 
Mass., to which reference was made in 
the ELEectric RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
May 31, page 1071, L. S. Storrs, presi- 
dent of the Berkshire company, offered 
to provide passenger service on the line 
if the towns involved would agree to 
make up the excess of its cost over 
revenue, but these communities have 
so far refused to assume any share of 
the burden. The hearing has been 
closed. 


Two-Cent Transfers for Capital 


Commission Grants Increase to Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany and to Two Non-Petitioning Competitive Lines 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia on May 29 
granted a transfer charge of 2 cents to 
the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company, to be added to the present 
5-cent fare. Though the competitive 
Capital Traction Company and Wash- 
ington-Virginia Railway had not ap- 
plied for relief, the same charge was 
granted to them. 

Though the commission had not fin- 
ished the study of the valuation data 
recently compiled in the case of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, it estimated the fair value on 
April 30, 1917, as $14,919,427. Upon 
this it said the return should not be 


less than 6 per cent, adding that “even 


though in normal times a greater rate 
of return may be advisable, the com- 
mission feels that during the present 
reconstruction period justice to the 
public requires distribution of the war 
burden.” Upon this basis the com- 
mission estimated that the company 
would need a net operating income of 
about $900,000, and after disallowing 
as rate factors recent increases in 
maintenance and damage allowances, 
the commission determined that $300,- 
000 should be raised through a rate in- 
crease. 


THREE METHODS SUBMITTED 
Continuing, the commission said: 


The company through its expert witness, 
Prof. Albert S. Richey, submitted three 
methods of raising additional revenue; one, 
an increase to 7 cents in the flat rate of 
fare; another, a charge of 2 cents for 
transfers; the third, a two-zone system, 
with fares of 5 cents in the first zone and 
either an additional 5-cent cash fare in the 
second zone or tickets at the rate of 3 cents 
each. After considering all the arguments 
that have been advanced in favor of each 
of these methods and having in mind the 
additional revenue needed, the commission 
is of the opinion that the best means of 
raising that amount is by a charge of 2 
cents for each transfer. 

The number of transfer passengers car- 
ried on the Washington Railway & Elec- 
tric Company’s system during the calendar 
year 1918 was 23,002,474; during the first 
four months of 1919 the number was 7,754,- 
655, or an increase of 10 per cent over the 
corresponding months of 1918. Assuming 
that this rate of increase will obtain for 
‘the balance of the present calendar year, 
the commission estimates that the number 
of transfer passengers for that period will 
be 15,327,533, which at 2 cents each will 
amount to $306,550. There may be some 
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falling off in the number of transferring 
passengers when a charge is made for that 
privilege, but the extent to which this will 
affect the revenue is problematical and will 
not be considered at this time. 

The other electric railways in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, namely, the Capital 
Traction Company, the Washington-Vir- 
ginia Railway, and the East Washington 
Heights Traction Railroad have made no 
request for increased revenue, and if these 
companies were in no sense competitive 
with the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company and were serving different parts 
of the district, the commission might be 
justified in authorizing rates of service for 
the Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany different from those authorized for 
the other companies. 

The Capital Traction Company, however, 
is to a very large extent in competition with 
the Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, as is the Washington-Virginia Rail- 
way. If a charge for transfers were made 
on the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company’s system and not on the lines of 
these two companies a very large amount 
of traffic would be diverted from the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company’s sys- 
tem to these two companies; and if this 
were done the probable decrease in revenue 
from this source would more than offset 
the increase in revenues due to the charge 
for transfers. 

The East Washington Heights Traction 
Railroad does not come into competition 
with any of the other companies. Its line 
is very short, so that the commission will 
not order any change in the present free 
issue of transfers between this company 
and the Capital Traction Company. 

The imposition of a charge for transfer 
service has long been recognized as justifi- 
able when increased revenues for an elec- 
tric railway system must be provided. It 
does not put so great a burden upon the 
public as a whole as would an increase in 
the flat rate, and it does add the burden 
to those passengers who avail themselves 
of the extra service involved in a trans- 
fer. As a general rule, the burden will fall 
upon long-haul passengers rather than 
short-haul passengers. 

When this commission required the com- 
panies to grant free inter-company trans- 
fers, it did so upon the theory that so far 
as possible the street railway systems of 
the city should be treated as one. In ap- 
plying this charge to both intra-company 
and inter-company transfers, the same 
theory is adopted. 

It is the present practice on several of 
the lines of these companies to issue trans- 
fers or identification checks to passengers 
presenting transfers from other lines either 
of the same company or of other companies. 
If the 2-cent charge now proposed for all 
transfers were applied without distinction, 
it would require some passengers now pay- 
ing 5 cents for a ride between two points 
involving the use of two transfers or a 
transfer and an identification check, to pay 
9 cents for the same ride. To avoid this 
excessive rate of fare for such rides, the 
commission is of the opinion that no charge 
should be made for the second transfer or 
identification check. 


The 2-cent transfer charge took 
effect on June 1, 1919, and will remain 
in force until Jan. 1, 1920. On Jan. 1, 
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1920, the old rates shall be restored 
automatically unless the commission 
shall have ordered otherwise. 

The decision is the outcome of an ap- 
plication made on Feb. 18 for a further 
increase in rates after the companies 
had operated for five months under an 
increase of fare of 20 per cent. 


San Juan Wants Ten Cents 


The Porto Rico Railway, Light & 
Power Company, San Juan, P. R., has 
applied to the Public Service Commis- 
sion for an increase in the street car 
fare to 10 cents. The petition is an 
amendment to a similar petition filed 
in April, 1918, asking for a 7-cent fare. 
At that time, the company states, it 
was thought that a 2-cent increase 
would provide gross revenue sufficient 
to show a reasonable earning on the 
capital invested in the railway system. 
It is now estimated that a 10-cent fare 
is required in order to make the enter- 
prise reasonably profitable. 

Unfair jitney competition, together 
with wage increases granted by the 
board of arbitration last December 
without corresponding increased reve- 
nues, and the present high cost of ma- 
terials, are the causes given for the 
poor showing. Following the filing of 
the petition the company made a state- 
ment in part as follows: 


The company had invested in its railway 
business on Dec. 31, 1918, $1,601,510. The 
gross earnings for the first three months of 
this year amounted to $81,897, while the 
operating expenses for the same _ period 
were $75,879, leaving net earnings from 
operation of $5,651. 

On this basis the railway earnings for 
the year would amount to $22,567, equiva- 
lent to only 1.49 per cent of the investment, 
without any allowance for depreciation of 
the property. 

There are 
showing: 

1. The loss of business resulting from 
jitney operation, and 

2. The very large additional expense due 
to the increase in wages granted our em- 
ployees in accordance with the award made 
by the Board of Arbitration appointed by 
the Governor in December last, and the 
greatly increased cost of all materials and 
supplies. 

We estimate that in the event of our ap- 
plication being granted by the commission, 
there will be a decrease of about 25 per 
cent in the number of passengers carried 
due to the higher rates, according to the 
experience of companies elsewhere under 
similar conditions, and our net earnings for 
a full year operation on this basis would be 
$177,243 at the rate of 11.6 per cent on 
the capital now invested, without any pro- 
vision being made for depreciation. 

Every effort has been made by the com- 
pany since the beginning of the war to 
cope with the rapid increase in the cost 
of operation by effecting economies wher- 
ever possible consistent with the service 
the public demanded, but the infringement 
on its earning capacity by the unfair jitney 
competition on one hand and the large in- 
crease in wages granted the men in De- 
cember last without any provision being 
made for increased income to meet the in- 
creased wages, on the other hand, has 
placed the company in a position where it 
must have immediate relief in the form of 
increased fares applied for, failing which 
two courses are open, namely, to reduce 
the wages of men to the same rate that was 
in force prior to the arbitration award 
while at the same time materially curtail- 
ing the service (which course would not be 
satisfactory to the employees or the pub- 
lic), or suspend operations entirely. 

Had the jitney competition been eliminat- 
ed, it is quite possible that notwithstanding 
the greatly increased cost of operation, the 
company could have continued to operate at 
the present rate of fare and derive a fairly 
satisfactory return on its investment, but 
under existing conditions that is impossible. 


two reasons for this poor 
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Spokane Increase Disappoints 

According to figures compiled by 
Henry J. Bender, superintendent of 
public utilities in the office of Mayor 
Fassett, the financial troubles of the 
railways there have not improved with 
the increase in fare to 6 cents, which 
took effect early in April. While the 
revenues of the Washington Water 


Power Company from its city lines ‘n-- 


creased $1,263, or 6 per cent, during 
April, this did not meet the increase 
in wages made to the men on the 
strength of the advance in rates. The 
wage advance had been estimated to 
cost $4,000 a month. The company 
sustained a loss of 114 per cent in 
travel. 

The earnings of the city lines of the 
Spokane & Inland Enipire Railroad in- 
creased $1,279, or 10 per cent, during 
April, while the loss of travel was only 
4 per cent. The more favorable show- 
ing by this system is believed by Mr. 
Bender to be due to the longer hauls. 
He thinks the slump in travel was 
mostly in the short hauls. The traction 
company also increased the wages of 
its men 6 cents an hour at the time the 
increased fares went into operation. 

When the question of the increase 
of 20 per cent in carfares was under 
consideration by the City Commis- 
sioners, the railway managers said that 
there would be a slump in travel but 
thought that the 6-cent fare would 
bring an increase of 15 to 16 per cent 
in revenues. The actual results of the 
first month’s showing have been dis- 
appointing and have demonstrated the 
need for speedy action to improve con- 
ditions. 

Waldo G. Paine, traffic manager of 
the Spokane & Inland Railroad, stated 
that there was some question in the 
minds of railway men as to whether a 
flat increase of fare was the proper 
remedy. He referred to the zone sys- 
tem as the alternative. 


Permanent Increase Denied 


The Public Utility Commission of 
Maine has refused the application of 
the Lewiston, Augusta & Waterville 
Street Railway, Augusta, to make per- 
manent the 7-cent fare adopted by the 
company in June, 1918, with the ap- 
proval of the commission. The com- 
mission has, however, ordered that the 
schedule which has been in effect “be 
continued for one year from June 1, 
1919, unless sooner canceled by the 
commission.” The commission is “con- 
vinced from our examination of the ac- 
counts of the company, and from our 
general knowledge of conditions on this 
particular railway and on the electric 
railways generally throughout the State 
and throughout the country, that no 
reduction in fares is at present war- 
ranted.” The commission commented 
as follows on the results so far ob- 
tained: 

The company at the hearing on May 21 
this year presented a statement of its oper- 
ating revenues and expenses for the years 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, and 


a detailed statement of its revenues and 
expenses by months from June, 1916, to 
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May 1, 1919. This statement shows that 
while the revenues since June, 1918, have 
been materially greater (with the excep- 
tion of one or two months) than they were 
in either of the other years, it also shows 
that the cost of operation has in most of 
the months outrun the increase In revenue. 
It has resulted in the necessity of the pass- 
ing by the company of its dividends on 
preferred stock and_ since October, 1918, 
has resulted in a deficit each month—such 
deficit ranging from $1,751 in April of this 
year, up to nearly $20,000 in October, 1918, 
and it shows that for the calendar year of 
1918 the deficit was $135,915 and that the 
deficit for the eleven months ending May 
1, 1919, was $57,680. 

This latter deficit is, however, substan- 
tially less than for the same period a year 
previously, when the deficit was $81,759. 
While the statement is not entirely encour- 
aging, it is not anywhere near as discour- 
aging as were the conditions the com- 
pany faced a year ago. 3ut in spite of the 
better showing during the past year a sub- 
stantial deficit still exists, and the company 
faces the proposition that wages will prob- 
ably remain, for a time at least, at the 
present level and other costs of operation 
will not be materially lessened for a consid- 
erable period of time. 


Portland Company Wants 
Fare Increase 


The application of the Portland 
(Me.) Railroad, included in the system 
of the Cumberland County Power & 
Light Company, for a 7-cent fare was 
formally presented to the Public Utility 
Commission of Maine on May 26 by 
A. H. Ford, vice-president and general 
manager, Mr. Ford in his petition 
stated that the Portland Railroad oper- 
ated in 1918 with a deficit of $110,255, 
and that for the first four months of 
the current year the deficit has been 
$112,038. 

It was further shown at the hearing 
that the €-cent fare schedule has been 
operative for two months, and that 
there had been a substantial increase 
in gross passenger earnings, but that 
the company still fails of earning its 
operating expenses and rentals. Fur- 
thermore, expenditures for railroad im- 
provements and municipal improve- 
ments which must be made this year 
will probably produce a heavy deficit 
for 1919. 

Mr. Ford introduced a letter from 
Prof. Albert S. Richey supporting his 
contention. The following schedule of 
proposed changes drawn up by Profes- 
sor Richey was also submitted to the 
commission: 


Mile zones, transfer limits, ete, to re- 
main the same, 


Rate of fare—by ticket—2% cents per 
mile. 


Rate of fare, if paid in cash—3 cents per 
mile. 


Minimum fare, 
cents. 


Minimum fare, by cash—8 miles, 9 cents. 

Transfer privileges as at present. 

Professor Richey suggests that while 
the new schedule appears unequal to 
furnishing the total revenue needed, 
relief through legislation from unjust 
burdens as to paving, taxation, etc., 
would meet the balance of deficits as 
now appear inevitable. 

It is proposed to charge 24 cents per 
mile by ticket or 3 cents per mile for 
cash fares, with a minimum fare of 7 
cents by ticket and 9 cents by cash. It 
is estimated that an increase of 10.15 
per.cent in revenue of the company will 
follow the introduction of the new 
schedule. 


by ticket—3 miles, 7 
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California Interurban Wants More 

The Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railway, Oakland, Cal., has filed with 
the Railroad Commission an application 
for authority to increase its passenger 


fares on its commercial line between ° 


Oakland and Sacramento. The petition 
says the increased fares asked for are 
mainly between points competitive with 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion lines, and are in all but a few in- 
stances the same and in no cases 
higher. The increase in rates is neces- 
sary, according to the company, because 
of the increase in cost of operation and 
because the revenue is insufficient to 
pay operating charges and a reasonable 
return upon investment. Comparative 
proposed and present rates follow: 


(One-way Fares) 


Between Proposed Present 
San Francisco and Sacramento $2.70 $2.50 
Oakland and Sacramento..... ZOD 2.50 
Oakland and Antioch........ 1.45 1235: 
Oakland and Bay Point...... 1.10 1.00 
Bay Point and Canyon....... 0.80 0.70 
Bay Point and Pinehurst..... 0.75 0.65 
Bay Point and Moraga....... 0.65 0.60 


The company asks for a round-trip 
week-end fare between San Francisco 
and Sacramento of $3.60 instead of the 
present rate of $3.35 and a round-trip 
week-end fare between Oakland and 
Antioch of $2.25. 


Fairmont Company Gets Increase 


The Public Service Commission of 
West Virginia handed down a decision 
on May 27 granting the Monongahela 
Valley Traction Company, Fairmont, 
W. Va., a uniform 7-cent fare on all 
city lines and on all zones of the inter- 
urban lines. The company operates 
about 150 miles of track. In addition 
to the fare increase the commission 
established a new schedule of power 
rates giving an average increase of 
approximately 20 per cent. 

The new rate affects principally the 
cities of Fairmont and Clarksburg. 
The increases in passenger rates were 
from 5 to 7 cents in the cities, and 
from 6 to 7 cents on the interurban line, 
except between Fairmont and Barrack- 
ville. Increase between these places 
was protested and the commission will 
further investigate regarding it. 

An extensive publicity campaign, 
conducted by Glenn Marston, New York, 
was of material assistance in enabling 
the company to secure increased fares. 

The publicity campaign was for the 
purpose of making clear to the general 
public the necessity of increased rates 
if the property was to be maintained in 
first-class condition. Much of the com- 
pany’s property is situated in the heart 
ot the West Virginia coal fields, and the 
employees of the coal companies have 
secured large wage increases since 1914. 
They were quick to realize the increased 
costs to which the railway was subject. 


There were only two protests to the | 


commission during the legal period pre- 
ceding the hearing. Both of these 
were withdrawn when the conditions 
were made clear. The absence of pro- 
tests is attributed to the efficacy of the 
publicity campaign, which went thor- 
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oughly into all phases of operating con- 
ditions and showed wherein the com- 
pany was subject to the same increases 
in living cost as the private citizen. 
The company was represented by 
George M. Alexander, president. 


New York Commissions Urged 
to Act 


_Joseph K. Choate, chairman of the 
committee on ways and means to obtain 
additional revenue for the New York 
State Electric Railways, on June 5 sent 
a letter to Chairman Lewis F. Nixon of 
the Public Service Commission of the 
First District of New York, and F. R. 
Hill of the Second District, enclosing 
copies of correspondence between him- 
self and Governor Smith relative to an 
investigation of the electric railway 
situation in New York State, and 
urged upon the two commissions that 
following the suggestion of Governor 
Smith they institute an investigation of 
the traction situation in both the first 
and second districts with a view to 
making recommendations for corrective 
and remedial legislation at the next 
session of the Legislature. 

Mr. Choate’s letter was written at 
the suggestion of the Governor, who 
had been previously requested, by Mr. 
Choate, in behalf of the committee, to 
appoint a committee of citizens for the 
same purpose. 


‘Transportation 


News Notes 


Wants Six Cents in Ashtabula.—The 
Ashtabula (Ohio) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has asked the City Council of Ash- 
tabula for a new franchise which will 
provide for a 6-cent fare. Some months 
ago the company asked for a 7-cen 
fare. This was refused. 7 


Six-Cent Fare Continued.— The 6- 
cent fare of the United Railways, St. 
Louis, Mo., was continued in effect for 
sixty days by order of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Missouri on May 29 
to give City Counselor Daues of St. 
Louis an opportunity to study the fin- 
ancial exhibits of the railway. Mr. 
Daues did not oppose the temporary 
continuance of the 6-cent fare. At the 
end of the sixty-day period the com- 
mission will set a date for a hearing on 
the general subject of railway rates in 
St. Louis. 


Fare Prospects Brighter—The hear- 
ing of the application of the Topeka 
(Kan.) Railway for an increase in fare 
to 6 cents will be held by the Public 
Utilities Commission on June 10. On 
a previous application the commission 
denied the increase. Speaking inform- 
ally, a member of the commission is 


reported to have said that there was no 
doubt that railway expenses had in- 
creased materially and that the Topeka 
Railway would have a chance to prove 
its financial condition. 


Canten-Massillon Fare Controversy. 
—It is believed the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, Akron, 
Ohio, will not accept the franchise pre- 
pared by the Stark County Commis- 
sioners for the line between Canton and 
Massillon, Ohio, as long as it contains 
a provision fixing the rate of fare. The 
company has asked for another con- 
ference with the commissioners for the 
purpose of adjusting the fare ques- 
tion. The rate incorporated in the draft 
is 10 cents. 


Jitneys Want Seven Cents.—The 
members of the Long Branch (N. J.) 
Auto Bus Association have threatened 
to stop operating their machines unless 
the City Commission passes a 7-cent 
fare ordinance or moves to repeal the 
ordinance under which bonds may be 
given. Some of the jitney drivers say 
they have to mortgage their cars to 
raise the premium on the bonds. The 
drivers say the public is willing to pay 
the higher fare. The business men of 
Long Branch have petitioned the City 
Commission to repeal the bond ordi- 
nance. 


Akron Would Enforce Service Re- 
quirement.—A resolution has been in- 
troduced in the City Council at Akron, 
Ohio, to appoint a committee of four to 
employ counsel to take action against 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company to enforce the clause in the 
present franchise which provides for 
adequate service. Under the resolution 
engineers and accountants may be em- 
ployed to investigate the service. As 
a means of enforcing the requirement 
the resolution provides for the reduc- 
tion of the jitney license fee from $25 
te $2 a year in order to increase the 
jitney service. 


One-Mile City Line Asks Increase.— 
Application has been filed with the 
Public Service Commission for the First 
District of New York by the Van Brunt 
Street & Erie Basin Railroad for per- 
mission to increase its rate of fare 
from 3 cents to 4 cents. The distance 
traversed by the line, from Hamilton 
Ferry to the Erie Basin, is a trifle 
more than 1 mile. The company buys 
its power from the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. The application 
says the wages of its employees have 
been increased from $3 to $3.60 a day, 
that there soon will be a further in- 
crease to the standard wage of $4.10, 
and that the Broklyn Rapid Transit 
Company has raised the price of elec- 
trie current. 

Freight and Express Service in Kan- 
sas City—A freight and express serv- 
ice over the lines of the city is con- 
templated by the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Railways. Already the company is 
hauling rock and other building ma- 
terials for contractors, and contracts 
for hauling paving materials to con- 


tractors building streets near car lines 
probably will be made by the company. 
The freight business will be handled 
so as not to interfere with passenger 
traffic, and much of it will be hauled at 
night. Another source of revenue to 
the company is expected to develop 
through an express system. The plans 
are now being worked out. The ex- 
press cars will handle crosstown ship- 
ments to district stations. 


Slight Fare Reduction in Cleveland.— 
Fares on the lines of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Railway will be reduced to 
eleven tickets for 50 cents with a 1- 
cent charge for transfers, starting on 
July 1. The present fare is 5 cents 
with a 1-cent charge for transfers. An- 
nouncement of the change in fare was 
made by Street Railway Commissioner 
Fielder Sanders after receiving the re- 
port of the earnings and expenses of 
the Cleveland Railway for April. This 
report showed that the interest fund, 
the fare barometer, climbed $205,468 in 
April, making the total interest fund 
on May 1 $568,700. When the fund 
reaches $700,000 the fare goes down. 
Indications for May were that the 
fund would climb above the $700,000 
mark. 

Obtaining Lecal Consents First.— 
The villages of Port Chester and Rye 
have agreed to an increased fare on 
the lines of the New York & Stamford 
Railway, which operates between New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Stamford, Conn. 
The towns of Rye, Harrison and 
Mamaroneck, and the villages of Ma- 
maroneck and Larchmont have not 
taken action. The company seeks ap- 
proval before putting the case for an 
increased fare before the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. Under the new ar- 
rangement, a 5-cent fare will give a 
ride within the village limits, but an- 
other fare must be paid after the line 
is crossed. Free transfers from the 
main line to local lines or vice versa 
are eliminated. Three cents will be 
charged for transfers. 


Basis of Kingston Increase.—The 
Public Service Commission for the Sec- 
ond District of New York recently au- 
thorized the Kingston (N. Y.) Consoli- 
dated Railroad to put a 6-cent fare 
into effect for a period of one year from 
April 15. The company operates a 
street surface railroad about 8 miles in 
length in the city of Kingston. The 
basis of the complaint in a general way 
was the large increase in operating 
costs caused by the war. It is inter- 
esting to note that while the petition 
in this ease was filed in June, 1917, the 
only ground on which an increase could 
possibly be considered was the esti- 
mated figures for the year 1919. The 
local authorities appeared and formally 
objected to the proposed increase, but 
did not cross-examine the petitioner’s 
witnesses or introduce any evidence, 
the Mayor stating for the record that 
if a prima facie case were made the 
city would be satisfied with the deter- 
mination of the commission increasing 
the fare. 
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French Electric Railway 
Commission Here 


Its Members Are Studying American 
Electrification Practice in Numer- 
ous Cities 


An official commission of French 
electric railway engineers, interested in 
railway electrification, is visting this 
ccuntry. The commission is made up 
of the following members: Chairman, 
Professor Mauduit, professor of elec- 
trical engineering, Nancy University; 
Major D’Angilards, official representa- 
tive, Minister of Public Works; and 
Messrs. Balling, chief engineer; Parodi, 
chief electrical engineer, and Sabou- 
ret, assistant manager, Paris-Orleans 
Railway; Japiot, chief mechanical engi- 
neer, and Ferrand, electrical engineer, 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway; 
Debray, electrical engineer, and Baril- 
hot, electrical engineer, French State 
Railway; Bachellery, assistant mana- 
ger, and Leboucher, assistant motive 
power superintendent, Midi Railway. 

The commission has made an inspec- 
tion of the various properties around 
New York, and has visited among other 
cities New Haven, Schenectady, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Bluefields, Al- 
toona, Pittsburgh, Erie and Chicago. It 
is in the last named city that the com- 
mission has been this past week. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way electrification will be visited before 
the party returns East. 


C. E. Martin, formerly auditor of the 
Pittsburgh, Harmony, Butler & New 
Castle Railway and the Pittsburgh, 
Mars & Butler Railway, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer succeeding P. E. Seddon, re- 
signed. 


J. R. Perkins has been named as as- 
sistant to J. S. Pevear, general mana- 
ger of the Birmingham Railway, Light 
& Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr. Perkins is an engineer and an ex- 
pert operating man. He has been con- 
nected with the operating department 
of the American Cities Company since 
1913. 


Anton G. Hodenpyl has retired from 
the presidency of the Commonwealth 
Power, Railway & Light Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on account of ill 
health. He will be succeeded by George 
E. Hardy, vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Hodenpyl has been presi- 
dent of the company since its organiza- 
tion about ten years ago. He will re- 
main a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 


ries M. McElroy, general manager of 
‘the Manchester (England) Corporation 
Tramways, who has been spending a 


considerable period at Torquay, the 
noted seaside resort, has now fully re- 
covered and is back in Manchester. 
This will be good news to those who 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Mc- 
Elroy when he visited this country 
some time ago to study American oper- 
ating practices with a view toward re- 
lieving traffic congestion at Manchester. 


Clarence K. Reed has been appointed 
general auditor of the Boston (Mass.) 
Elevated Railway. Mr. Reed is a na- 
tive of Boston. He has been in the 
employ of the Boston company since 
1902. Previous to that he was engaged 
for a short time in commercial activi- 
ties. He began railway work at Boston 
as invoice clerk in the auditing depart- 
ment and has successively filled every 
post in the department of which he 
is now the head. Mr. Reed is at pres- 
ent a member of the New England 
Street Railway Club committee on elec- 
tric railway mail compensation, and is 
actively preparing for the hearing to 
be held at Boston on this matter on 
June 13 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


George M. Wood has been appointed 
supervisor of power plants for the Con- 
necticut Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Wood has been connected with the 
Connecticut Company in the power de- 
partment for a period of eight years, 
first serving for two years as drafts- 
man and later being connected partic- 
ularly with erecting jobs on the com- 
pany’s power plants and heating sys- 
tems. In 1913 he was made assistant 
engineer in the- operating department 
and in 1915 was transferred to the con- 
struction department. Mr. Wood is a 
native of the town of Branford, near 
New Haven, where he still resides. He 
was graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, in 


1908, from which he holds the degree 
OleL HG! 


Robert L. Norton, publicity manager 
of the Boston (Mass.) Elevated Rail- 
way, has resigned to become Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston Post, 
Mr. Norton was formerly political edi- 
tor of the Post, and succeeded J. Har- 


‘vey White in the Boston Elevated or- 


ganization upon the latter’s resignation 
several months ago. Mr. Norton left 
for Washington on May 21 to open an 
office at that city, the Post having never 
been directly represented among Wash- 
ington correspondents until now. In 
his few months tenure of office on the 
Boston Elevated, Mr. Norton made 
many friends and performed excellent 
service in co-ordinating local newspaper 
interest in the operation of the ele- 
vated railway by its public trustees and 


the publicity requirements of the latter 
work. 
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W. J. Grambs, after almost two years 
service for the government in the re- 
eruiting service of the United States 
Shipping Board, has returned to pri- 
vate life, and will devote his time to 
the office of manager of auxiliary op- 
erations of the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Grambs_ tendered his 
resignation as supervisor of the re- 
cruiting service to take effect on May 
1, but was requested to continue in 
charge until June 1. Mr. Grambs was 


-appointed section chief for the Pacific 


Northwest in August, 1917, in charge 
of the government free navigation and 
engineering schools for the training of 
deck and engineer officers. In May, 
1918, he was appointed supervisor of 
the sea training bureau of the United 
States Shipping Board in the North- 
west. 

H. H. Crowell, a vice-president of the 
Michigan Railway and the Consumers’ 
Power Company, who has represented 
the Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Company interests for the last 
eight years, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Electric Bond & 
Share Company, New York, N. Y., 
to fill the vacancy recently created by 
the death of George .E. Claflin. Mr. 
Crowell has been identified with the 
electrical industry since 1889, when he 
entered the service of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company. Later he 
was New York State agent of the 
Thomson-Houston Motor Company and 
assistant New York State manager of 
the Thomson-Houston Electric Com- 
pany, until the organization of the 


General Electric Company, in 1893. 
He was manager of the Syracuse 
and Buffalo offices of the Gen- 


eral Electric Company until 1906 when 
he became chief engineer of the Com- 
mission of Gas and Electricity of New 
York State and later of the Public 
Service Commission for the Second Dis- 
trict. Since 1911 he has been with the 
Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Company properties in Michigan. 
Mr. Crowell is a member of the national 
committee of public utility conditions, 
which has represented the public utili- 
ties in Washington during the war. 


A. G. Carson, now manager of the 
Manitowoc & Northern Traction Com- | 
pany, Manitowoc, Wis., and also of the — 
business of the Wisconsin Public Serv- | 
ice Company in Manitowoc and Two 
Rivers, including the Manitowoc steam 
station, has had his field of operations 
extended by the additional appointment 
as general superintendent of the Wis- 
ecnsin Public Service Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. This appointment adds to 
his present duties the supervision of 
the electric light and power depart- 
ment and the railway department of 
the Public Service Company at Green 
Bay, reporting directly to C. R. Phe- 
nicie, vice-president and general mana- 
ger. Mr. Carson will divide his time 
between Manitowoc, Two Rivers an 
Green Bay, taking charge of the rail- 
way department and the electric ligh 
and power department at Green Ba 
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at once, thus becoming principal assist- 
ant to Mr. Phenicie, who, through the 
relief afforded by Mr. Carson will be 
able to spend more of his time at Mani- 
towoc and Two Rivers. Mr. Carson 
in Michigan thirty-three 
years ago. Before coming to Mani- 
towoc he was superintendent of the 
Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company, 
Fond du Lac. He was chief engineer 
of the Wisconsin Electric Railway and 
the Eastern Wisconsin Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company, Oshkosh, for 
several years when J. P. Pulliam was 
general manager and Clement C. Smith 
president of those companies. The 
assignment of a larger field of work to 
Mr. Carson is in recognition of his long 
and efficient service with the organiza- 
tion. 


Leake Carraway, who for some time 
has been in charge of publicity work 
for the Southern Public Utilities Com- 
pany at Charlotte, N. C., has severed 
his relations with the company to become 
publicity director in charge of public 
relations for the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company. He will handle the 
company’s affairs in Norfolk, Berkley, 
Portsmouth, and Newport News. He 
will report directly to President T. S. 
Wheelwright at Richmond. Mr. Carra- 
way went to Charlotte in 1911 as a free 
lance on the Charlotte News from the 
Arkansas Democrat the largest after- 
noon paper in that State, of which he 
was editor-in-chief. A year later he 
was elected secretary of the Greater 
Charlotte Club and during his term as 
secretary took active part in a number 
of civic improvements, among them be- 
ing the installation of the White Way 
on Trade and Tryon Streets and also 
in the putting in of the under pass on 


East Trade Street. Since his connection. 


with the Southern Public Utilities Com- 
pany, he has taken a very active inter- 
est in newspaper work outside of his 
regular duties, “covering” many big 
stories for the papers and keeping in 
intimate contact with the newspaper 
men of Charlotte to whom he has been 
“a friend in need” many times. He has 
always maintained a policy of frank- 
ness with the newspapers and has built 
up a spirit of understanding between 
his company and the citizens. To be 
exact, Mr. Carraway entered upon his 
duties at Charlotte five years ago. He 
was one of the first men regularly em- 
ployed in work of the kind, and so 
far as the South is concerned he was a 
pioneer. He edited the company’s 
monthly magazine, which was both in- 
formative and inspiring. The Char- 
lotte Daily News regards his going 
as a distinct loss to that city and the 
other communities which the company 
served, for as it says “Mr. Carraway 
has served to strengthen the ties that 
exist between employer and employee” 
and “has aided in no small measure in 
the creation of a feeling of sympathy 
and co-operation between these two 
factors within the organization. The 
results of his work at Charlotte have 
been the subject of comment in the 
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Jesse W. Lilienthal Dead 


President of City Electric Railway at 
San Francisco Dies Suddenly 
While at Luncheon 


Jesse W. Lilienthal, president of the 
United Railroads, San Francisco, Cal., 
dropped dead of apoplexy in the midst 
of a luncheon address at the St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, on June 3. 

When the United Railroads became 
involved in financial tangles and, worse 
still, had incurred the opprobrium of 
the public, it was determined that a new 
leader must be found to fill the presi- 
dent’s chair and rehabilitate the affairs 
of the company. Mr. Lilienthal was 
urged to undertake this work, and al- 
though he had an aversion to politics 
he was induced to accept this commis- 
sion as an opportunity to accomplish a 
great work. In order to give his atten- 
tion to affairs of the railways he 
had to relinquish much of his share 
in activities of the law firm of 
Lilienthal, Raymond & McKinstry, of 
which he had been the senior member 
for many years. Under his leadership 
the United Railroads made very con- 
siderable progress in gaining public 
esteem, and the policy of this company 
on the subject of public relations has 
become known the country over. 

Mr. Lilienthal personally conducted 
the negotiations with San Francisco 
city authorities on the questions of con- 
flict with municipal railway rights and 
the purchase of the United Railroads by 
the city. 

Mr. Lilienthal was born in 1855 in 
New York City. While still a young 
man his family removed to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he received. the greater 
part of his primary education. Finish- 
ing his course in the public schools, 
Mr. Lilienthal entered the University 
of Cincinnati, from which institution 
he transferred to the Harvard Law 
School, receiving his degree there in 
1876. 

Mr. Lilienthal’s career as a lawyer 
began in New York City, where he prac- 
ticed for a period of fourteen years 
after his graduation from college. Ow- 
ing to the ill health of his wife he 
moved to San Francisco in 1894. Since 
then he has been a moving factor in 
the business life of that city. 

Among his other interests, Mr. Lilien- 
thal was a director of the Oakland, 
Antioch & Eastern Railway and was a 
director or in other ways active in ten 
or twelve other organizations in the San 
Francisco Bay region. He was presi- 
dent of the Society for the Study of the 
Exceptional Child and had been ap- 
pointed by the Judge of the Superior 
Court to membership of the probation 
committee of the Juvenile Court. 

It is stated that Mr. Lilienthal’s 
death will not have any effect upon the 
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plans for the financial readjustment of 
the United Railroads, announcement of 
which is expected to be made shortly 
after a study of many months. 


W. E. Blake, superintendent of the 
Underground Electric Railways, Lon- 
don, England, died on May 8 following 
an operation. Mr. Blake, a few weeks 
previously, was directing the removal 
of a car when he slipped and received 
a slight injury to his leg. Septic 
poisoning resulted and it was necessary 
to amputate the limb. Mr. Blake, who 
was fifty-five years of age, was unable 
to survive the shock of the operation. 
Those who knew this jovial, generous 
and hard-working operator will extend 
their condolences not only to his family 
but to every one whose daily associa- 
tion with him made a pleasure out of 
their daily task. Some of Mr. Blake’s 
work with the Underground Electric 
Railways will be referred to in one of 
the forthcoming articles on British 
electric railway practice. 


Charles Whitman Wetmore, formerly 
for many years president of the North 
American Company, New York, N. Y., 
which controls the electric railways in 
Milwaukee, St. Louis and other cities, 
died on June2 at his summer home in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. Mr. Wet- 
more was born in Michigan. He was 
educated there and at Harvard, and was 
graduated from the law school in 1877. 
After graduation Mr. Wetmore went to 
New York and began the practice of 
law with the firm of Barlow & Olney, 
which afterward became Barlow & 
Wetmore. In addition to his connection 
with the North American Company Mr. 
Wetmore was one of the organizers of 
the Montana Power Company. About 
five years ago he retired from active 
business and lived in Surrey, England, 
until the war broke out, when he re- 
turned to the United States and took 
up his residence in Washington. 

George T. Hanchett, consulting elec- 
trical and mechanical engineer of New 
York City, died at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium on May 6. Mr. Hanchett, 
who was born at Hyde Park, Mass., 
Sept. 4, 1871, was a gradute of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In 1895 Mr. Hanchett joined the edito- 
rial staff of the Electrical World and 
later, after he had opened an office as 
consulting electrical engineer in New 
York, became a frequent contributor to 
the ExLmectric RAILWAY JOURNAL. In 
1900 he published a book entitled “Elec- 
tric Railway Motors,” containing in 
part articles on this subject which he 
had written for this paper. Other work 
which he did’in the electric railway 
field was the invention, with F. B. 
Sage, of a direct reading ohmmeter, 
and the perfection and installation of a 
sectional third-rail system in the Belt 
Line tunnel of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Mr. Hanchett 
stroke of apoplexy a year ago, and the 
recurrence of that trouble is given as 
the immediate cause of his death. He 
was a Fellow of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE MANUFACTURER, 
SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Better Purchasing of 
Trolley Wheels 


One Manufacturer Reports Volume of 
Sales This Year Running 33 Per 
Cent Ahead of Last Year 


From all appearances there is a re- 
turning confidence among purchasers 
of some railway material. In the case 
of trolley wheels and harps there have 
been found instances where the orders 
have taken on a rather normal size. 

There is without doubt sufficient pur- 
chasing to keep the overhead current 
collectors in operating shape, but when 
a manufacturer states that he believes 
railway people are buying these parts 
of equipment in quantities beyond their 
immediate requirements, there is added 
hope in the market. 

One Eastern company just ordered 
1000 trolley wheels, and other smaller 
size orders have come to notice. One 
manufacturer’s sales to date are ahead 
of last year’s sales for the correspond- 
ing period about 33 per cent. With 
this in mind it hardly seems that prices 
will have to be guaranteed to stimulate 
buying. With rising copper there has 
been found no intention on the part of 
manufacturers of copper and brass 
goods to guarantee any prices. 

Some of the large railways are pur- 
chasing in better quantities than in 
the past two years, and are ordering 
with the prices open. This, it seems, 
shows the trend of thought regarding 
present prices where the financial con- 
ditions of the road permits of buying. 

There are no indications that prices 
will be lower. In fact, with the higher 
price of copper it seems more likely 
that collectors will reach higher price 
levels before there will be any indica- 
tions of a recession. 


Cotton Advance Sends Bell 
Cord Higher 


Prices Are Up Four and Five Cents a 
Pound, with Further Increase 
Anticipated 


The rise in price of raw cotton, which 
took effect about two weeks ago, has 
left its mark on the price of woven cord 
for bell ropes and register cords. This 
product has been found up 4 to 5 cents 
a pound over the price of two weeks 
ago. It cannot be said, however, that 
the demand for cord for these purposes 
has materially increased, as merely suf- 
ficient quantities are being purchased 
by traction companies to keep their cars 
equipped. No evidence has been found 
where any amount of cord has been 
purchased for stock, 


With the signing of the peace treaty 
it is expected that exporting of cotton 
will set in in great volume. The pres- 
ent cotton yield is only about 75 per 
cent of normal, it is stated, so it is 
reasonable to expect that the heavy 
foreign demand with the curtailed sup- 
ply will result in much higher prices. 
One manufacturer of cord stated that 
he would not be surprised to see cotton 
rise to a price level of 50 or 60 cents a 
pound. 

It is not improbable that bell cord 
will go higher as it is practically the 
same cord as is used for window 
weights. The resumption of building 
in large volume will undoubtedly have 
its effect on this market with the result 
of higher prices. 

Manufacturing conditions are some- 
what better than a few months ago. 
Although labor is not found any more 
efficient or any lower in price, it is easier 
to procure. For the present there is 
reported sufficient raw material on hand 
to satisfy present needs. 


Copper and Brass Products 
to Reach a Higher Level 


Gradual Advances Expected to Bring 
Rubber-Covered Wire Up to 25 
Cents or Better in the Fall 


Within the past month buyers have 
seen copper products such as wires and 
brasses advance on a rise of a little 
more than 1 cent in the copper mar- 
ket. Indications are that this is but 
the first of a series of rises to last well 
into the fall months. 

In spite of the fact that there are 
immense stores of copper available, 
current quotations may be considered 
as a bottom level. Current prices are 
not to be taken as any indication of 
the relation between supply and de- 
mand, Psychology rather than the old 
laws of economics govern the present 
market, ' 

Copper has been steady now for a 
couple of weeks. Just as soon, how- 
ever, as any consumer demand develops 
prices will advance again, and they 
will continue to advance just as long 
as buying continues. When buying: be- 
gins to ease up price will be stationary. 
There is no indication that a slump in 
buying will be accompanied by a falling 
market. 

Advances will probably be made in 
steps of about 1 cent at a time. The up- 
per limit which should occur in the fall 
1s expected by those in a position to 
forecast more or less accurately to reach 
and perhaps exceed 20 cents. That 
would put rubber-covered wire on a 25- 
cent base or higher, 


Genoa. The machinery for this ¢ 


Condition of Market for 
Car Seatings 


Demand Better for Repairs, but New 
Work Is Dull—Supply of Rattan 
Is Better 


The activity in the car seat market 
is not pronounced. The small number 
of new city and interurban cars where 
plush or imitation leather might be 
used has kept that end of the market 
dull. The one-man type of car which 
is coming’ quite generally into vogue 
now employs any one of a variety 
of seat coverings and materials, so that 
with only a rather light car market 
anyway, the business created for each 
kind of material is light. There has 
been found a better market in repairs, 
but this in itself is indeed light enough. 

The use of waterproofed veneers 
for car seats has been reported to 
be in slightly better demand. It was 
found necessary during the influenza 
epidemic to leaye windows open, and 
during inclement weather some veneer 
seats became wet and warped. Slats 
are rather giving way to veneers on 
account of their excess weight. 

The supply of rattan is coming 
through from the Orient now in better 
shape than during the war. No re- 
duction in cost is anticipated so long as 
freight rates continue high and the 
Oriental laborers receive a _ higher 
wage. There has also been reported 
a shortage in cargo ships. 


Steel Poles Find Good 
Foreign Demand 


Exports of Expanded Type Have Grown 
in Spite of War—Domestic Busi- 
ness Continues Good 


According to A. J. Bates, president 
Bates Expanded Steel Truss Company, 
export of the company’s steel poles for 
electric railway service has grown dur- 
ing the last four years in spite of the 
handicaps set up by the war. 

Among the first foreign customers 
was the Swedish State Railways, which © 
bought these poles for the famous Ki- 
runa-Riksgrinsen line—the only elec- 
trification within the Arctic Circle! The 
results on that line have been so satis- 
factory that the Norwegian State Rail- — 
ways has made the same pole standard — 
for the forthcoming 45-mile electri- — 
fication between Christiania and Dréam- 
men. From Italy, the demand became 
so insistent that an Italian compan 
Sociéta Anonima Italiana Expansione 
Ferro Bates, has been organized, v 
headquarters at 2 Salita del Carm 
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pany has already been shipped. Nego- 
tiations are now under way for the 
formation of a British company. 

Still more remarkable are the war- 
time shipments to such remote spots as 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and Bom- 
bay, India. Through Charles T. Stork 
& Company, New York, an order came 
for electrification material for Soera- 
baya, Java, while Colin 8S. Douglass of 
Sydney, New South Wales, has secured 
orders from properties like Perth, West 
Australia; Adelaide, South Australia; 
Sydney, New South Wales, and Hobart, 
Tasmania. A good domestic business 
also has been done. 


More Manufacturing in 
Pacific Coast Shops 


Jobbers Carry Smaller Stocks in Far 
West, but Manufacturers Are In- 
creasing Supplies 


Electric railways of the Pacific Coast 
during the war learned to use their 
own shops for manufacturing far more 
extensively than ever before. Not only 
high prices, but delays in deliveries or 

_even the difficulty of getting orders 
filled at all, made it necessary to turn 
the repair shop into a factory where- 
ever possible. This was in keeping, 
too, with the policy that a higher de- 
gree of efficiency must prevail in main- 
tenance work. The junk pile on hand 
was resorted to and nothing was added 
to it which could, by repair and recon- 
struction, be made to serve a purpose 
somewhere. 

Trolley poles worth $2.60 in 1915 


cost $4.25 last November and $4 now. 
In face of the difficulty in getting funds 
for any purchases whatever, trolley 
poles that would formerly have been 
scrapped as damaged beyond repair are 
now carefully rebuilt. Not only does 
this avoid the higher price but it keeps 
the cost in the shop account which 
ordinarily can be defended more readily 
than can the purchase of new equip- 
ment. Four-inch trolley wheels that 
sold for 68 cents in 1915 were worth 
$1.40 last November and sell for $1.35 
now. 

Fearing a drop in prices some job- 
bers and manufacturers’ agents are 
carrying light stocks. Where the nor- 
nial stock used to be twenty-five track 
jacks, for example, ten are now carried. 
On most lines (excepting supplies) the 
manufacturer has given the agent a 
price change protection up to July 1. 
In some lines, say about 25 per cent, 
this protection extends to next Jan- 
uary. Manufacturers, on the other 
hand, are generally carrying heavier 
stocks than before the war with the 
idea of giving better service and while 
there is practically no movement at the 
present time there is an optimistic feel- 
ing that the electric railways are here 
to stay, that profitable freight business 
is in sight for the interurbans and that 
conditions must improve. 

The probability of price reductions 
is considered unlikely until labor costs 
and taxes decrease. There has been 
some slight drop in prices but in the 
main they are steady and not con- 
sidered likely to decrease. Changes in 
the value of copper alone have not and 
cannot materially affect this condition. 


Rolling Stock 


Berkshire Street Railway, Pittsfield, 
Mass., it is announced, has sold ten 
large open-type cars, which are being 
shipped to Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Railways, it is 
reported, has placed in service on the 
Westport line ten safety cars. This 
completes the twenty-five safety cars, 
the equipment of which was given in 
these columns on April 5. An order 
was recently placed with the American 
Car Company for five more. 


Track and Roadway 


Kansas City (Kan.) Railways—New 
ear line extensions in Kansas City, 
Kan., are being contemplated by the 
Kansas City Railways. It is planned 
to extend the Highteenth Street line 
from Central Avenue south to Kansas 
Avenue. A new line will be built on 
Seventh Street from Central Avenue, 
south to connect with the Seventh 
Street viaduct, and in this event the 
Wyandotte line on Fifth Street from 
Riverview south to the Seventh Street 
viaduct probably would be abolished. 
The plans also contemplate the chang- 
ing of the Sixth Street tracks from the 
private right-of-way at Riverview, to 
Sixth Street proper between Central 
Avenue, north to Riverview Avenue, 
where the present north and south line 
now connects with Sixth Street. 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J.—The Board 
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of Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey has modified its recent demand 
that the Trenton & Mercer County 
Traction Corporation make immediate 
temporary repairs to the road at a cost 
of $3,300 and agrees to President 
Rankin Johnson’s plan to more per- 
manently improve the system at a cost 
of $55,000, if allowed a period of two 
years to make the changes. The board 
orders certain necessary repairs to the 
trackage be made at once and that 
these repairs be maintained in good 
condition by the use of a track welder. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, New York, N. ¥.—The work of 
constructing the elevated portion of 
the Pelham Bay Park branch of the 
Lexington Avenue subway from Whit- 
lock Avenue to Pelham Bay Park has 
been started, following the execution of 
a contract between the City of New 
York as represented by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission for the First District 
and Terry & Tench Company, Inc., 
whose bid price for the work was 
$586,700. The column foundations upon 
which the elevated structure will be 
constructed are already completed, so 
that the erection of the steel may pro- 
gress at once. It is hoped to have 
practically all of the elevated construc- 
tion completed by the end of the year, 
and a large part in service. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Company 
—In a recent letter to Street Railway 
Director W. C. Culkins, Walter Draper, 
president of the Cincinnati Traction 
Company, states that most important 
changes in engineering structures along 
the routes of the system, involving the 
reconstruction of the Ida Street bridge 
and the bridge over the Canal at Lud- 
low Avenue and the reconstruction of 
various inclined planes, with the pos- 
sibility of the abandonment of the 
Bellevue plane, will be made necessary 


by the substitution of new double-truck . 


cars:for single-truck cars on a number 
of lines. 


Power Houses, Shops 


and Buildings 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Ark—The South- 
western Gas & Electric Company will 
construct a repair shop, blacksmith 
shop, carpenter shop, paint shop, ma- 
chine shop, woodworking shops, storage 
room and carhouse, all of fireproof 
construction. The cost will be about 
$60,000. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San 
Francisco, Cal.—Plans are being made 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
for the early resumption of work in 
connection with the establishment of a 
hydro-electric power plant in the Big 
Bend of the Pit River with extensive 
power development in this district. The 
project is estimated to cost about $12,- 
000,000. : 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road, Chicago, Ill—The 100,000-volt 
transmission line built by the Inter- 


mountain Power Company from the 
Washington water power plant at 
Long Lake, Wash., to Taunton, the 
first station west of Othello, Wash., 
was recently completed at a cost of 
$550,000. It is one link of the line to 
supply power for electrification of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road from Othello west to the Coast. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is building the transmission 
line from Taunton to Tacoma. Only a 
17-mile gap between Beverly and Ellens- 
burg remains. The line will be com- 
pleted by the middle of next month. 
Electrification of one division of the 
railway, from Tacoma to Cle Elum, is 
expected to be completed between July 
1 and 10. Between Cle Elum and 
Cthello the work is partly. done and 
will be finished in several months. Two 
divisions, between Avery, Idaho and 
Othello, are to be electrified later. 


New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.—For the pur- 
pose of facilitating current repairs and 
running maintenance, the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company is installing 
additional machinery at a cost of 
$2,000 in the Magazine Street shop. 
The equipment consists of a new and 
larger acetylene welder, a large lathe 
and a radial drill. 


| Trade Notes | 


Railway Audit & Inspection Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has opened a 
Boston office in Rooms 546-547 Little 
Building. H. G. Hathaway is in charge. 


The Lincoln Bonding Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has opened a Chicago office 
at 504 Fisher Building. This new branch 
is under the supervision of W. C. Bur- 
dick, sales manager. 


Inquiry No. 29434.—A man in Portu- 
gal requires machinery, rails and elec- 
trical materials for railways. He also 
desires an agency. Terms, letter of 
credit in New York. Correspondence 
may be in English. 


Inquiry No. 29,436-—A merchant in 
Italy desires to secure an agency from 
manufacturers for the sale of materials 
and supplies for electric railways. 
Terms, cash. Apply, using number, to 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Poole Engineering & Machine Com- 
pany, Baltimore, has moved its gen- 
eral sales office from that city to 50 
Church Street, New York. W. C. Tyler, 
formerly district manager at New 
York, has been appointed general sales 
manager in charge of all the selling ac- 
tivities of the company. 

George Shields, for ten years pur- 
chasing agent of the American Car 
Company, of St. Louis, and later with 
the National Safety Car & Equipment 
Company since its organization, has 


become associat with the Dayton 
Manufacturing pany as sales rep- 
resentative, with headquarters at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Roller-Smith Company, New York, 
has appointed A. H. Savage its repre- 
sentative at St. Paul, Minn. Prior to 
1914 Mr. Savage represented the Fort 
Wayne Electric Works in St. Paul and 
in 1914 he became a representative of 
the Wagner Electric Manufacturing 
Company of St. Louis, he now being in 
charge of the St. Paul office of that 
concern. He is also treasurer of the 
Dakota Light & Power Company of 
Flandreau, S. D., and president of the 
South Dakota Power Association. 


Cafeteria for Kuhlman Employees.— 
The G. C. Kuhlman Company has 
opened at its Cleveland works an ex- 
tensive cafeteria for its employees. The 
excellence of the appointments of this 
cafeteria in every particular were ap- 
preciated by a party of about 140, made 


up of electric railway and supply men, - 


who visited the shops on March 23 as 
guests of D. B. Dean of the Kuhlman 
Company. A short account of the din- 
ner was published in the issue of May 
31, but the place of the dinner was 
incorrectly given in that issue as the 
Hollenden Hotel. 


American Steam Conveyor Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, announces the appoint- 
ment of Charles H. Florandin, formerly 
of the National Electric & Welding 
Company, New York, as general mana- 
ger of its Eastern territory with head- 
quarters at 110 West Fortieth street, 
New York City. Mr. Florandin, who 
assumes charge of his new duties May 
1, was born in France and received his 
technical education at the Lycée de 
Marseilles. He is an engineer by pro- 
fession and upon coming to the United 
States did important work with the 
Brooklyn City Railway Company in the 
early days when the road was being 
electrified. After five years’ service 
with this company he joined the C & C 
Electric Company, New York, where he 


held a responsible position with them — 


for many years. After a brief connec- 
tion with the Western Electric Com- 
pany, he returned to the C & C Electric 
Company and later organized the Na- 
tional Electric & Welding Company. 
During the war Mr. Florandin was a 
member of the welding committee of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


New Advertising Literature 


Chicago Mica Company, Valparaiso, — 


Ind.: Catalog No. 26 deals with “Mica- 
bond,” electrical insulating material. 


Unit Railway Car Company, Boston, 


Mass.: Bulletin describing new “unit” — 


passenger and baggage car driven by __ 


steam engine mounted on the truck. 


The boiler is oil-fired and mounted in — 
the front part of the car. ad 


Curtain Supply Company, Chicago, — 


Ili.: Revising its catalog and printed 
matter for reissuing in the form o 
bulletins illustrating and describing its 
various devices. The first of these is 
bulletin R-2 on the “Rex All-Me 
Roller.” ici a eet a 
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will be satisfied.” 
HE shop men of all of the railways that are using 
| Birney Safety Cars put their O. K. on them 
B after their first thorough inspection. 
_ There is every reason that they should. The car is 
standardized throughout enabling them to plan their main- TRADE MARK 
_ tenance departments and carry out the work on a more 
“ time-saving, more systematic and more satisfactory basis. 7 
eee They c can show a substantial reduction in maintenance 7 Tous 
costs per car mile. bf: Ciena’ 
YT * Obviously, a car that is built in large numbers in shops =~ : 
bs organized ‘and equipped for that one type, is bound to be of 
{ ’ superior construction. The men in the preparation, construc- 
iy tee Oe Clon finishing and equipment shops have become peculiarly 


expert through their long and uninterrupted attention to their 
particular departments of the work. 


“Its light weight and short length makes it more con- 
‘ venient to bende. 


ae Pte a Lhe: fact that since we built the Birney Safety Cars for the. 

a es historic installation at Fort Worth, November 1, 1916, a con- 
“ao stant and ever-increasing number of these cars has gone from 

ee our shops to all ‘parts: ‘of the country, tells its own story of — 

- splendid construction backing up a splendid car. 

; {ts ° $ 2 ge al t, 

me i. P es ¢ re 2 


Complete information on the 
construction and equipment 
of these cars will be sent 
on request. 


THE Se (eh BRILL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICAN CAR COMPANY | 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 


Lay Gc. Cc. KUHLMAN CAR COMPANY | 


— CLEVELAND, OHIO 


_ WASON MANUFACTURING co. 


= 
= 
: “Yes sir, we have inspected them thoroughly and I want to say that if the operating 
‘ department and the public take to the Birney Safety Cars as kindly as the mechanical 
. department, you officers of the company ought to be satisfied.” 
‘ Me “Good! ‘That’s comprehensive enough and it certainly looks to me as though everybody 
~ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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